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Viewing the Versions 


When an automobile manufacturer introduces a new design, 
a playwright a new stage production, or an author a new book the 
producer waits with great eagerness for the earliest public reactions. 
He awaits the judgment of the experts but even more intently the 
response of the public at large. The sponsors of the Revised Stand- 
ard Version have not wanted for public reaction. The unprece- 
dented size of the printing—largest in the history of publishing— 
was matched by an unprecedented budget for promotion—half a 
million dollars. The sales of the new version have exceeded the 
expectations of the publishers—the first two printings (1,600,000) 
have already been exhausted. The criticism also is probably un- 
precedented in volume and sharpness. This is saying much, for the 
translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek was almost cer- 
tainly opposed by conservative Palestinian Jews. Although Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate was one of the most influential versions in history 
Jerome himself went to his grave disillusioned and embittered be- 
cause of the attacks against him and his version. While the King 
James version was the most successful English version it was fifty 
years before it supplanted the popular Geneva version. The trans- 
lators’ preface to the KJV reflects the suspicion and criticism to 
which the revisers were being subjected and corresponds to the 
retort of Bishop Hugh Broughton—“I had rather be rent in pieces 
. . . than any such translation . . . should be urged upon poor 
churches . . . It is so ill done.” In the present case the issue is 
sharpened by the fundamentalist-modernist controversy which so 
deeply affected the Christian churches in America. Those who 
assumed that the issue was settled in favor of liberalism may have 
been surprised by the vigor of fundamentalism which reaction to 
the RSV revealed. The people’s interest in the Bible has also been 
revealed in recent months. As The Christian Century observed edi- 
torially, it is doubtful whether as many people could have been 
assembled simultaneously for any other cause, than were assembled 
on September 30, 1952, to welcome the new version. 

Asbury Theological Seminary does not deem it necessary or 
advisable to take a “position” on the new version. This is not due 
to fear of forfeiting someone’s approval but because of a conviction 
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that no such approbation or condemnation is necessary of appro- 
priate. It is contrary to the genius of Protestantism for some 
“authority” to decide the layman’s choice of reading matter. It is 
appropriate, however, to evaluate a new book. Accordingly THE 
ASBURY SEMINARIAN published a book review of the RSV in its last 
number and in this number devotes three articles to the version. 
Each of the articles presented in this issue is written by a specialist 
in his field on a phase of the RSV. In each the attempt is made not 
to present a “position” and defend it but rather to examine with 
relative objectivity the merits and demerits of the version. The pur- 
pose is to render a service to our readers, not by making the final 
decision for them but rather by presenting the evidence and letting 
them draw their own conclusions. 


A survey of critical articles on the RSV reveals that the reac- 
tion on both sides has been extreme. Few published reactions have 
been characterized by moderation. Much of the adverse criticism 
has been biased and unfair. But often defenders of the version have 
failed to face squarely the force of the criticisms and their defense 
has been superficial. 

Evaluation of the RSV has centered around four areas: the 
sponsorship of the version, its literary merit, the accuracy of the 
translation, and the alleged theological bias. The second is largely 
in the area of the aesthetic and is necessarily subjective. The third 
is in the area of the scientific and can be fairly objective. The fourth 
is in the area of judgment or of interpretation of factual data; it is 
here that the ad hominem argument has played a prominent role. 


AUTHORIZATION 

There is a high degree of correlation between opposition to 
the National Council of Churches and opposition to the Revised 
Standard Version. Greatest opposition to the version comes from 
those who most deeply distrust the National Council. This gives 
rise in extreme cases to the suspicion that the National Council is 
trying to use the version to subtly undermine the faith of the true 
church. This charge is easily made and difficult to prove. After an 
examination of most of the available negative criticism, and of the 
Biblical basis for it, the conclusion seems abundantly warranted 
that this charge is groundless. In some cases the Committee un- 
doubtedly had too little regard for the historic tradition in marginal 
cases where the language was not decisive and “orthodoxy” was not 
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given the benefit of the doubt. But if the purpose of the Council 
was to impose upon Protestantism a “modernist” version of the 
Bible the attempt failed because the alleged modernistic slant is not 
sufficiently consistent or thorough-going. Resort is frequently made 
to the ad hominem argument. Since the translators are liberals, the 
argument goes, the version must be “liberal.” It is not unlike con- 
servative disciples of Mohammed, distrusting a translation of The 
Koran if the translators were known to take a “liberal” attitude 
toward Moslem tradition. It would seem that the International 
Council of Religious Education was within its proper rights in 
authorizing a committee of scholars to undertake a revision of the 
American Standard Version and the National Council in endorsing 
it for use by its member churches. 


LITERARY MERITS 


The literary merit of the RSV is something about which ob- 
jectivity is impossible. It was the ambition of the translators to 
surpass the ARV and at least equal the KJV with respect to the 
power and beauty of English style. The change from the more 
leisurely and sonorous cadence of the KJV to the more crisp and 
energetic style of today was, however, made deliberately. If one 
compares the preface to the KJV and the RSV he can at once sense 
the difference in English style which the centuries have made. Mod- 
ern English is more terse and direct. It remains to be demonstrated 
whether there is enduring beauty and power in modern diction as 
truly as there was in Elizabethan English at its best, analagous 
to the distinctive beauty of a modern skyscraper as compared to 
Gothic architecture. This is not a matter of fidelity to the original 
texts; it lies rather in the recognition that several translations can 
be equally accurate while one is more appealing than others. Nos- 
talgia inevitably plays a role in evaluating the new version and 
patience is necessary to avoid a premature decision. Dorothy 
Thompson is assuredly correct in her conviction that the KJV at 
Ps. 42:1 (“hart panteth”) is more “vivid” than the RSV “hart 
longs” (Ladies’ Home Journal, March, 1953, p. 14). But perhaps 
her failure to understand what the RSV means at Is. 53:5 was due 
to the fact that she did not copy the verse correctly. The RSV reads 
“upon him (not “us”) was the chastisement that made us whole.” 
Not all will agree with this literary pundit in her reaction to Isa. 
9:6, or to Matt. 7:3-5 where most will agree that “speck” is more 
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meaningful to the average reader today than “mote.” But for most 
of the passages cited the reader will be disposed to agree that the 
new version, from the standpoint of literary merit, does not equal 
the KJV. The few chosen on the Committee for their skill in phras- 
ing could not assure the literary qualities of others whose strong 
point was ancient languages. As often happens the specialists are 
not enthusiastic about the new version. Some scholars who use the 
original languages feel no need for an up-to-date English transla- 
tion. Specialists in English literature, likewise, do not want the 
public to forget the classic diction of the KJV. Many will say that 
the KJV was prosaic in format but poetic in diction while the RSV 
though poetic in format is prosaic in diction. 


ACCURACY 


The new version has claimed greater accuracy than its prede- 
cessors. With the advantages of advances in modern textual criti- 
cism, together with a virtual revolution in Biblical archaeology, 
plus a number of private translations, the RSV has an advantage 
over any of its predecessors in giving to the English reader access 
to the thought of the original writers. The advances in Biblical re- 
search, however, are not of such a nature as to demand any radical 
changes in the Bible. The type of changes called for lie in the direc- 
tion of a fresh nuance of a familiar passage, a more correct place- 
name, or the clarification of certain ambiguities in earlier versions 
rather than in any new interpretation of doctrinal passages. In some 
passages the KJV and ARV used vocabulary which was mislead- 
ing. Nothing justifies another version unless it promises greater 
accuracy, a better correspondence between the language of the 
originals and contemporary speech. On this score opinion varies 
greatly. 

The Old Testament has come in for the larger share of criti- 
cism with especial reference to the policy of “conjectural emenda- 
tions.” This is a euphemism for “improvements” which the revisers 
made in the Hebrew text. In many places the Hebrew text is im- 
perfect but the policy of departing frequently from the Hebrew in 
places where it has “suffered in trahsmission” is a marked departure 
from former procedure in official translations. The translators 
lacked the reticence which earlier translators had about “improv- 
ing” a text which has repeatedly demonstrated its trustworthiness. 
The RSVOT departs from precedent also in the generous use of 
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versional readings to “improve” the allegedly imperfect Hebrew 
reading which is usually relegated to the margin. Such passages as 
Is. 7:14, Ps. 2:12, 45:6 and Zech. 9:9 are among those which indi- © 
cate a lack of accuracy in translation. The New Testament appears 
to have been done more circumspectly and with greater accuracy 
than the Old Testament. 


THEOLOGICAL BIAS 

It is in this area that the adverse criticism has been most alert 
and has concentrated its attack. Numerous instances such as the 
three just cited are used as examples not only of inaccuracy but 
also of a tendency to diminish the Messianic witness of the Old 
Testament and break the continuity of Old and New Testaments. 
Much of this criticism has been overworked and is unfair. But this 
is not true of all of it, as articles in this issue indicate. While one 
should be extremely careful about inveighing against another’s mo- 
tives, it is a fact that no one is free from bias, and the translators 
of the RSV are no exception. Those who have contributed to this 
journal are convinced that there is very little evidence in the RSV 
of a consistent trend towards minimizing the Messianic witness of 
the Old Testament or the deity of Christ in the New. Where evi- 
dence of a theological bias does exist, however, it appears predomi- 
nately “liberal” in trend. It is slight, however, and not sufficient to 
jeopardize any important doctrine or to invalidate the general trust- 
worthiness of the translation. 

The voluminous criticism of the RSV has revealed the strength 
of fundamentalism in this country. The objections to the version 
have come mostly from the Calvinistic groups rather than from the 
Arminian-Wesleyan groups. Those who supposed that fundament- 
alism was a dead issue must reconsider their position in view of the 
vigor of the attack. 


But as the issue revealed the strength of fundamentalism it also 
revealed its weaknesses. It reveals a general lack of objectivity. The 
reaction of many leaders was emotional and prejudiced. Many 
frankly appealed to prejudices—to the suspicion which conserva- 
tive Christians almost instinctively feel as they realize how tragically 
the forces of skepticism have betrayed the churches of Christ. Many 
neutrals have been led to champion the RSV because of the unfair 
and distorted accusations or insinuations of certain articulate critics. 
As the motives of the RSV sponsors are suspected, so the motives 
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of some critics have been questioned. Some of them thrive on fan- | 

ning suspicion and hatred. The RSV gives them something to fight 

and this helps to keep themselves in the headlines; it enhances their 

standing with their clientele. The conservative reaction reveals 

pathetically weak hermeneutics at times. With some verbalists trans- 
| lation should be an interlinear word-for-word translation to be 
accurate. Others feel justified in completely disregarding the his- 
| torical setting of the Old Testament and interpreting it solely in the 
light of its New Testament usage. Still other conservative critics 
give evidence that they use the Bible as an arsenal of proof texts 
rather than studying all of the Bible to get its total import, relating 
text to context. Some conservatives, who have recognized problems 
in the translating, and who often have recognized the true meaning 
behind a traditional interpretation, are not surprised to find this 
meaning in the RSV. But they are often suspected of compromising 
if they do not join the hue and cry against the version. It is more 
important to be truthful than to be “orthodox” if one cannot be 
both! On this point both “liberals” and “conservatives” ought to be 
able to agree. 

The scholar may not safely place all his trust in his tools of 
research and disregard the opinions of the people as a whole. The 
scholar needs the layman to help him find the spiritual treasures in 
the Word of God as truly as the layman needs the scholar and 
scribe to interpret the Word. 

When the issue becomes more clear it will probably be dis- 
covered that we have in the RSV the best modern version, but one 
which slightly reflects the historical trend in Biblical scholarship 
during the first half of the century, a scholarship which has been 
deficient in recognizing the unity and religious perspective of the 
Bible. Too often it does not capture the viewpoint of the Bible 
writers because it does not view the Bible “from within.” It is a 
version of sufficient fidelity to its sources, however, that it can be 
recommended for reading and study, as well as for public worship. 

In short, for general usefulness to the public at large the Re- 
vised Standard Version is probably the best all-around version now 
| available. It deserves neither unqualified condemnation nor un- 
qualified commendation. The American Revised Version will prob- 
ably remain the most useful version for the student or preacher 
who is more concerned with a close approximation to the original 
languages than with ease in reading. G. A. T. 











Textual Emendations Used in the 
RSVOT 


J. H. WHITWORTH 


The more serious objections to the RSV are not those which 
appear most evident to the general Bible reader. Because every 
Christian is familiar with favorite memory verses, certain vivid 
differences from the common version stand out in the new Bible. 
Whether he has any idea of the reasons back of the changes in the 
translation or not, the English reader frequently makes a judgment 
on the merits of the whole version. The important issues, however, 
are very technical and cannot easily be understood by the layman 
who is unfamiliar with the Hebrew language. These problems have 
to do with the interpretation of the text when the significance of the 
original text is not clear. 


It is of utmost importance to determine whether the translators 
of the RSV have construed the evidence properly in connection 
with these very technical details of language. Any decision respect- 
ing the merits of the version which is based merely on a comparison 
of the English found in the RSV with that occurring in the KJV is 
too superficial. The question is whether the RSV is faithful in trans- 
lating the text. 


One approach to the criticism of the RSV is to examine the 
promises made in the “Preface” and to determine whether the 
translators succeeded in keeping them. After noticing the acuteness 
of the problem, which is made more serious by the paucity of the 
ancient manuscripts of the Old Testament which are known to exist, 
the Preface states the policy of the translators with respect to the 
vocalization of the text. 


The present revision is based on the consonantal Hebrew and Aramaic 
text as fixed early in the Christian era and revised by the Jewish scholars 
(the “Masoretes”) of the sixth to the ninth centuries. The vowel-signs, which 
were added by the Masoretes, are accepted also in the main, but where a 
more probable and convincing reading can be obtained by assuming different 
vowels, this has been done. No notes are given in such cases, because the 
vowel points are less ancient and reliable than the consonants.1 


It is possible to read part of the first sentence without gaining 
the implication of the whole statement. The declaration is not in- 


1 The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version, p. v. 
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tended to limit the work to the consonantal text—that is, the origi- 
nal Hebrew consonants without the vowel points—irrespective of 
the vowels suggested by the Masoretic scribes but to the accepted 
text as it had been vocalized by adding vowels. This gives priority 
to the Masoretic vowel points which were added to the consonantal 
text. However, opportunity is allowed to assume different vowels 
whenever their use improves the meaning of the passage. In the 
light of the fact that the vowels were added several centuries later, 
there can be no serious objection to challenging occasionally their 
correctness. Although this policy might be abused, no conclusive 
evidence has been presented that the meaning of any passage was 
deliberately distorted because of such a change. There may be in- 
stances where another reading might be preferable for some theo- 
logical or traditional reason; but in any case, it has not been shown 
that the reading misrepresents the original text, which contained no 
vowels. 

The second specification of procedure governs the change of 
consonants. It states: 


Departures from the consonantal text of the best manuscripts have 
been made only where it seems clear that errors in copying had been made 
before the text was standardized. Most of the corrections adopted are based 
on the ancient versions (translations into Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, and Latin), 
which were made before the time of the Masoretic revision and therefore 
reflect earlier forms of the text. In every such instance a footnote specifies 
the version or versions from which the correction has been derived, and also 
gives a translation of the Masoretic Text.2 


Variations in the text which are intimated by the ancient ver- 
sions are worthy of careful consideration. Many of these changes 
improve the text where it is evident that scribal mistakes have been 
made. At times it is easy to detect the inadvertency of the copyist, 
but in other cases the evidence of error is not so apparent. A scribal 
error is not always easy to identify, but a sincere effort should be 
made to find which is the preferable reading. 

One cannot assume that the Hebrew text has become cor- 
rupted every time the Greek version indicates a different reading. 
It may be true that the manuscripts of the Septuagint are much 
older than any of the Hebrew manuscripts with the exception of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, but there is no evidence that the translators 


of the Greek were infallible and that their text was preserved with- 


2 Loc. cit. 
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out change of any kind. Knowledge concerning the history of the 
Septuagint would cast serious doubt on the trustworthiness of the 
version as a perfect representation of the original. Three times a 
recognition of the inadequacy of the Septuagint provoked its re- 
vision. While it must be admitted that the versions sometimes pre- 
sent a superior reading, one cannot conclude that the Septuagint, 
or any other version, always reflects a more accurate text than the 
Hebrew. Of immediate interest is the inquiry whether the RSV dis- 
plays the best wisdom in substituting a variation coming from one 
of the versions. 

Criticism of the RSV becomes more complex in the third area 
of the task. This has to do with the restoration of the text where it 
appears to be defective. The objective of the translators in this 
respect is defined in this way: 

Sometimes it is evident that the text has suffered in transmission, but 
none of the versions provides a satisfactory restoration. Here we can only 
follow the best judgment of competent scholars as to the most probable re- 
construction of the original text. Such corrections are indicated in the foot- 
notes by the abbreviation Cn, and the translation of the Masoretic Text is 


added.3 

As this is stated, the third part of the assignment seems to 
contradict what has been stated previously. The promise was made 
that changes in the consonantal text would be made only when it 
was clear that errors had been made in copying. In the next step it 
is assumed that at times the text was corrupted without leaving any 
objective evidence of the change. The variations which occur in the 
different versions of the text deserve respectful consideration, but 
the conjectural emendations that have been postulated by the critics 
do not necessarily merit priority over the traditional readings re- 
tained in the Hebrew text. 

The problem which must be faced is whether these reconstruc- 
tions of the text are verified well enough to warrant their substitu- 
tion for the readings of the Hebrew text or the versions. It is not 
enough that some great Hebraist has offered a conjectural emenda- 
tion that makes better sense to him. A text cannot be said to be 
corrupted merely because it does not fit the thought patterns of a 
scholar. Ambiguity in a text does not always imply textual corrup- 
tion. Ofttimes words and idioms appear peculiar to the modern 
reader because he does not have acquaintance with enough occur- 


8 Loc. cit. 
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rences of the particular expressions to be able to determine the 
correct meaning of the original Hebrew. In such cases it might be 
better to admit ignorance than to assume that the text is incorrect 
and to try to reconstruct it. 

While there are many places in the Old Testament where the 
meaning of the text is difficult to determine and any effort to clarify 
the meaning should be appreciated, there are other conjectural 
emendations which are entirely unnecessary. A critic may be 
tempted to declare a passage to be uncertain merely because the 
customary interpretation of the text does not fit his way of thinking. 
In this way theological bias may determine the course which leads 
to a conjectural emendation. The text infers something that dis- 
agrees with a scholar’s presupposed theories, and so he changes the 
text to suit his personal beliefs. Such a technique is unscientific and 
deserves no place in textual criticism. 

The important thing to determine in appraising the merits of 
the RSV is to what extent the translators did make subjective 
emendations which reflect liberal theology. To assume that every 
time such a conjectural emendation occurs in the text the trans- 
lators have deliberately injected liberal bias would be unfair. Many 
of these emendations originated many years ago and have been 
accepted by outstanding critics. As a result they have found their 
way into such places as the critical apparatus of Kittel’s text of the 
Hebrew Bible. In this text, which is most popular, there is no ade- 
quate distinction made between the emendations and the evidence 
coming from versions and manuscripts. It is easy to see how a 
translator who was pressed for time could fall back on a conjectural 
emendation found in the notes below the text without being gov- 
erned by theological presuppositions. 

Many times there are no doctrinal considerations implied in a 
conjectural emendation. For example, Hosea 4:18 involves a very 
obscure text for which several emendations have been suggested. 
No one can be sure how to translate the words that are found in the 
Hebrew. This does not necessarily imply that the text has become 
corrupted; for some of the words have more than one meaning 
while others do not occur frequently enough for the lexicographer 
to determine their exact meaning. Consequently it is incorrect to 
conclude that the text is corrupt. It is better to admit that the text 
is obscure and to make the best of it. However the verse cited in 
Hosea has no theological significance, since it merely describes the 
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debauchery of Canaanite devotees. The use of conjectures in the 
RSV for instances like this is not objectionable, and the majority 
of emendations adopted by the RSV would come in this category. 

A little different, though, is the case in Hosea 7:16 where the 
Hebrew can be interpreted so as to make sense although it is ad- 
mittedly a very peculiar construction. The RSV here accepts an 
unusual emendation which reconstructs the conjectured name Baal. 
While this changes the meaning of the clause, it does not change 
the force of the whole statement which in turn has no theological 
implications. Thus, even though another translation might more 
nearly approach the peculiar idiom of the original, this particular 
emendation does no great violence to the dogmatic value of the 
version. 

While the Committee of the RSV makes abundant use of foot- 
notes to indicate various readings and the presence of conjectural 
emendations, it does not promise to delineate all the possible alter- 
native readings. This would be impossible. Then there were many 
minority views which were expressed by members of the Committee 
which could not be expressed. If all the material had been pre- 
sented, the RSV would have much less value for the reading public. 

It would be ideal if a version could be made which would 
perfectly reproduce the original Hebrew text in English without 
incorporating any form of textual criticism. However, God has not 
seen fit to preserve the original text. The translator must work, 
therefore, with the best text available. The matter of translating the 
Old Testament is not as easy as it appears. 

What remains to be determined is whether the translators of 
the RSV made a sincere effort to produce a dependable version. It 
is possible to pick out a few examples where conjectural emenda- 
tions have been adopted which have a liberal bias. One of these 
emendations substitutes the idea of kissing “his feet” in Psalms 
2:12 for the Hebrew original, “Kiss the Son.” In this passage the 
word for “son” causes difficulty because it occurs frequently in 
Aramaic but only twice in Biblical Hebrew. However, the presence 
of an uncommon expression is no indication of a scribal error that 
demands emendation. By accepting this conjecture, the RSV dilutes 
the Messianic thought of the verse. If this change has been made 
intentionally to avoid theological implication, it merits serious dis- 
approval. However, acknowledgment should be given to the posi- 
tive Messianic statements which the RSV retains in the previous 
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verses of this Psalm. Were this emendation a deliberate attempt to 
tone down the Messianic teaching, there would be no explanation 
for the Messianic affirmation in the preceding verses. 

Any discovery of a few conjectural emendations which are 
particularly objectionable does not in itself constitute sufficient evi- 
dence for a rejection of the whole of the RSVOT. Thus far, only 
sampling has been done by critics of the new version. A better 
analysis of the merits of the version would require a thorough ex- 
amination of all the conjectural emendations appearing in the RSV 
in the light of the variations which are found in manuscripts and 
versions. Such a study would amount to about as much labor as 
making a new translation. Generalizations based on investigations 
of only a few of the many emendations could not be depended upon 
too freely, for the temptation would be to pick only those samples 
which illustrated the arguments of the one doing the criticizing. 
Therefore little more can be concluded definitely other than that 
some dubious emendations do occur which seem to depreciate the 
value of the RSV. It is impossible to say exactly what percentage 
of the conjectural emendations are definitely detrimental to the 
theological significance of the text and how many are harmless at- 
tempts to clarify texts which are obscure in the Hebrew. There are 
no clear-cut lines of demarcation between these two general types 
of emendations, for each must be considered in the light of its own 
evidence. Hence any judgment as to the injection of theological 
bias by the translators is extremely precarious. 

No appraisal of the RSV can be based on the religious affilia- 
tions and opinions of the individual translators. In the act of trans- 
lating Scripture one should not purposely introduce his own ideas 
into the text. Of course, only a few men attain to entire objectivity 
in their consideration of religious matters. Objectivity is the ideal 
of the scientific age, but it is rarely achieved. In this regard no 
translator is entirely immune. Consequently it would be incorrect 
to argue that the translators of the RSV refrained from showing 
any preference for certain readings which agreed more nearly to 
their own theological opinions. They would not be human if they 
did not manifest some signs of this. When this is conceded, one 
need not reject the version on the whole as the work of prejudiced 
men. If they had made a determined effort to make the Bible teach 
what they wanted it to say, there would be no question about it, for 
there would be innumerable and obvious examples of deliberate 
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perversion of the text. Even a subtle attempt would be self evident. 
Nothing as obvious as this occurs, and thus any criticism of the 
RSV as an attempt of liberals to make the Bible support their posi- 
tion is unfair. No deliberate effort to use the version to promote 
liberalism is evident. What does happen is the result of uncon- 
sciously following the patterns most habitual to the particular trans- 
lator. Although these patterns frequently have been influenced by 
liberal assumptions and lead to objectionable emendations, it can- 
not be demonstrated that these conjectural emendations were pur- 
posely placed in the text in order to make the Scriptures support a 
particular theology. 

In the light of the foregoing discussion, the RSV can be said 
to follow a number of conjectural emendations which are very un- 
fortunate. Thus the Committee did not keep its promise to limit the 
emendations to passages which were known to be corrupt. How- 
ever, hope is expressed that at least the most objectionable of these 
conjectures will be corrected in later editions of the RSV. As it 
stands these inconsistencies forbid an unqualified indorsement of 
the RSV. The work stands nevertheless as a monumental achieve- 
ment along with many other modern speech translations and is 
worthy of extensive use by students of the Bible, but it would not 


be advisable to recommend it as a substitute for the King James 
Version. 








An Evaluation of the RSVOT 


Dewey M. BEEGLE 


A. THE HANDLING OF THE TEXT 


One of the primary questions for any translator is, “What text 
will I translate?” The translators of RSVOT asked the same ques- 
tion and many times they had to grapple with the problem of deter- 
mining the correct Hebrew and Aramaic text. It was much more 
complex than the corresponding problem in the New Testament 
(NT). The large number of Greek manuscripts for the NT offers a 
variety of forms of the text, some of which are removed only two 
hundred years or so from the original compositions. In the case of 
the OT there are only about 800 manuscripts of the Hebrew and 
Aramaic text, almost all of which are from the twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth Christian centuries. These manuscripts are based 
largely on a standardized form of the text which came into being 
many centuries after the books were written. Only the Dead Sea 
Scrolls of Isaiah and Habakkuk and a few fragments such as the 
Nash Papyrus can be placed in pre-Christian times. 

Other witnesses to the text of the OT are the five primary 
versions translated from the Hebrew. These are (1) the Septuagint 
(LXX) or old Greek translation from the third and second centuries 
B.C., (2) the Targums or Aramaic translations in common use by 
the second Christian century, (3) Aquila’s unique Greek transla- 
tion early in the second century, (4) the Peshitta or Syriac trans- 
lation from the late second or early third century, and (5) Jerome’s 
Latin Vulgate from the fourth century. 


Since the appearance of the King James Version (KJV) in 
1611, and even more so since the American Standard Version 
(ASV) of 1901, archaeological research has yielded a body of 
extra-Biblical literature and inscriptions which have thrown much 
light on the OT. The most useful finds have been the Ugaritic tab- 
lets which date from c. 1375 B.C. These and some other inscrip- 
tions will be referred to in the discussion of the passages that are 
to follow. 


TEXTUAL HISTORY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


In order to understand better the discussion of the textual 
problems it is necessary to sketch the history of the Hebrew text. 
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During the first century the LXX became the Bible for the Chris- 
tians. The Jews turned to the Hebrew text as the source of authority 
in their polemic against the early Church. The variety of readings 
caused a good deal of embarrassment and made it clear that a 
standardized text was needed. Although this ideal was never per- 
fectly attained, the efforts of Rabbi Akiba and his famous pupil 
Aquila (early second century) did serve to fix the text in a general 
way, paving the way for the present standard Hebrew text, known 
as the “Masoretic Text” (MT). 

Thus, the translators of RSVOT had the MT, the versions, 
and the extra-Biblical literature to aid them in their task. However, 
they were continually confronted with such questions as, “Is this 
reading correct?” or “To what extent can we rely on the vocaliza- 
tion of the Masoretes?” The Dead Sea Isaiah Scroll has given wit- 
ness to the antiquity and remarkable accuracy of our Masoretic 
Text. Modern scholarship is slowly beginning to give the MT its 
proper due. On the other hand, it is clear that the Hebrew text or 
texts from which the LXX was translated varied in many instances 
from our MT. It is also clear that most of this variation occurred 
in the last centuries B.C. Some of the variations were in the texts 
which the LXX translators used and we may never be able to re- 
construct the original text in such cases. Yet, the LXX does pre- 
serve some original readings which had become obscure by the time 
of Rabbi Akiba, and for this reason it is by far the best of the five 
primary versions. 

All scholars, whether conservative or liberal, agree that our 
MT is textually obscure in places. Yet, the wholesale emendation 
of the text by the higher critics of the last seventy-five years has 
given rise, in conservative circles, to a deep-seated distrust of mod- 
ern textual methods. Some critics of RSVOT are convinced that 
there is no objective method of determining the extent of deviation 
from the originals in the MT. Further, even granting certain devia- 
tions, they are pessimistic as to the possibility of correctly recon- 
structing the text. They prefer to translate it as is, even if a number 
of words must be added in English to make some verses intelligible. 
The problem is simplified by adhering strictly to the MT, but the 
simple answer is not always the correct one. This reviewer is con- 
vinced of the general accuracy of the MT, and he urges caution in 
the use of the versions or extra-Biblical material, but he is equally 
convinced that the status quo attitude is not the answer. There 
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simply is no patented, fool-proof method of reconstructing the text; 
each problem must therefore be considered in its particular context. 

A thorough appraisal of RSVOT is impossible in the limited 
space available, but perhaps the examples of text and footnotes to 
be discussed will give a sufficiently clear picture. Further, it should 
be noted that there are two editions of the RSVOT in print, and 
they are not quite identical. The two-column format (used in the 
single edition of the Bible) was set up first, and single-column 
format later (used in the two-volume edition of the RSVOT). A 
number of errors which were detected in the former were corrected 
in the latter, so at the very outset of the existence of RSVOT we 
are confronted with the problem of variants. The latter edition will 
serve as the standard for this discussion. 


DOUBTFUL OR INACCURATE READINGS IN THE 
TExT OF RSVOT 


In Gen. 24:67 the RSVOT reads, “Then Isaac brought her 
into the tent®, and took Rebekah, and she became his wife; and he 
loved her. So Isaac was comforted after his mother’s death.” The 
footnote reads, “°Heb adds Sarah his mother.” A footnote in Kit- 
tel’s third edition of the MT suggests that these words are added, 
but no textual evidence is cited. The LXX reads, “And Isaac went 
into the tent of his mother and took Rebekah and she became his 
wife, and he loved her; and Isaac was comforted concerning Sarah 
his mother.” Thus, the LXX places the name Sarah at the end of 
the verse instead of connecting it with the earlier expression. The 
Syriac follows the Hebrew. The word for “death” which is sup- 
plied in KJV, ASV and RSV is not found in MT, LXX or the 
Syriac. The problem with a literal rendering of the Hebrew text is 
one of syntax. The expression “to the tent of Sarah” is a construct 
chain in Hebrew and good syntax prohibits the use of the definite 
article on the first word of this group, yet in this case the article is 
there. The translator of this section no doubt assumed that the 
article was correct and that the expression “Sarah his mother” 
crept into the text here from the end of the verse (cf. LXX). Yet 
this ignores the evidence of the Syriac and the other versions. It 
seems that it would be wiser to translate the Hebrew text as it is 
choosing to consider the definite article either as erroneous or as 
an exception to regular Hebrew syntax. The reading of MT is quite 
possible in the context so it is doubtful that RSVOT has improved 
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the reading. At any rate, the meaning of the passage is perfectly 
intelligible in either case. 

In Psalm 73:10 the RSVOT has two Cn notes which result in 
a radically different translation: “Therefore the people turn and 
praise them; and find no fault in them.” KJV has, “Therefore his 
people return hither: and waters of a full cup are wrung out to 
them,” while ASV reads, “Therefore his people return hither: And 
waters of a full cup are drained by them.” The number of variant 
readings in the versions indicates that this verse has suffered textu- 
ally. Both KJV and ASV had to add the word “cup” to make the 
verse intelligible and even then it does not fit easily into the con- 
text of the Psalm. By regrouping and repointing the consonantal 
Hebrew text the RSVOT produces a translation which surely makes. 
more sense in the context, but it is impossible to prove whether the 
reconstruction is the original one. 

A detailed study of all corrections (Cn) would reveal more 
doubtful, if not inaccurate, readings. This reviewer would not criti- 
cize the translators for attempting to reconstruct the Hebrew text, 
but he questions the extent to which these “corrections” have been 
inserted into the text. Some deserve to be there, but many of them 
are of a doubtful character and should have been put in the foot- 
notes. However, it must be made clear that this criticism is from a 
technical point of view. Even though many of the corrections may 
not reproduce the original text, it is seldom that the basic meaning 
or import of the passage is altered. 


IMPROVED READINGS IN THE TEXT OF RSVOT WuicH 

ARE BASED ON THE MASORETIC TEXT 

The improved readings are many, only a few of which are dis- 
cussed here. KJV and ASV read Gen. 12:3b as, “and in thee shall 
all families of the earth be blessed.” RSVOT has, “and by you all 
the families of the earth will bless themselves.” In substance, this 
same promise occurs a number of times elsewhere. Two forms of 
the Hebrew word “to bless” are used in these passages. The nifal 
form occurs here, in Gen. 18:18 and Gen. 28:14. The hithpael 
form occurs in Gen. 22:18, 26:4, Ps. 72:17, and Jer. 4:2. Origi- 
nally the gal or simple stem of the Hebrew verb had a set of passive 
forms and the nifal served as the reflexive form of the simple verb. 
Later the passive forms dropped from use and the nifal took over 
the function of the passive. Thus, in classical Hebrew the nifal does 
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double duty. The hithpael is the reflexive of the intensive stem. 
KJV translates all the forms with the passive “be blessed,” except 
in Jer. 4:2 where the reflexive “bless themselves” is read. ASV 
does the same, except that the three hithpael forms in Gen. have a 
footnote, “Or, bless themselves.” RSVOT has chosen to translate 
all the forms with the reflexive, and with the exception of the Jere- 
miah and Psalms passages the footnotes indicate the alternate read- 
ing. In seeking a blessing for themselves the ancients accompanied 
the request with some divine name, and even today the majority of 
prayers offered by Christians close with the phrase “in the name of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord,” or some expression related to it. Whereas, 
the translation “be blessed” implies that the blessing will be forth- 
coming regardless of the merit of the nations, the rendering “bless 
themselves” implies that God’s blessings on the nations are depend- 
ent on a faith which makes petition in the name of the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, and eventually of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. The quotation of this promise in Acts 3:25 and Gal. 
3:8 is based on the LXX which translated most of the passages as 
future passive. Whether passive or reflexive the ultimate meaning 
of this promise (in all its various forms) is clear. The renderings 
of RSVOT are based on the MT, and in no sense can these be con- 
sidered as attempts to humanize God’s promises. 

In Ps. 68:23 RSV reads, “that you may bathe your feet in 
blood.” KJV has, “That thy foot may be dipped in the blood,” and 
ASV, “That thou mayest crush them, dipping thy foot in blood.” 
The MT in this verse has the verb “to crush, shatter,” so KJV 
either gave the verb a new meaning, or else it emended the text on 
the basis of the parallel idea in Ps. 58:10b which reads in KJV, 
“he shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked.” ASV tried to 
stand by the MT but was forced to add italics to make sense. 
RSVOT correctly follows the versions. By changing only one con- 
sonant the MT would read the same. Further proof for this reading 
is also found in Ugaritic. There, the goddess Anath is said to “wash 
her hands in blood.” Ps. 68 is filled with Canaanite expressions so 
the rendering of RSV fits the context. The error in MT was prob- 
ably a copyist’s error due to the influence of the same verb in 
verse 21. 

RSVOT in Ps. 137:5b reads, “let my right hand wither.” KJV 
has, “let my right hand forget her cunning,” while ASV has, “Let 
my right hand forget her skill.” The common meaning for the 
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Hebrew verb used here is “to forget.” KJV and ASV followed this 
meaning and were thus forced to add words in italics. Kittel’s foot- 
note suggests making the first consonant the last, then the text 
would have the Hebrew verb meaning “to fail, wither.” If the trans- 
lator was following this footnote then the change of the Hebrew 
text should have been noted by a footnote in RSV. However, in 
reality the translator is saved from an error by the knowledge 
gained from Ugaritic. Albright found uses of the Ugaritic verb 
which is equivalent to the above Hebrew in contexts which de- 
manded the idea of “wither, fail.” Without doubt the Hebrew had 
this same meaning at times, and the reading of RSVOT is justified 
without resorting to textual emendations. The reason that this re- 
viewer suspects that the translator fell into this correct reading is 
that in Ps. 102:4b, the same verb occurs and he translated it “for- 
get” even though the context leads up to the idea of “wither, waste 
away.” The passage should read, “My heart is smitten like grass, 
and withered; I am too wasted away to eat my bread.” 

RSV for the end of Is. 2:16 has “all the beautiful craft.” KJV 
has “all pleasant pictures,” and ASV, “all pleasant imagery.” The 
footnote in RSV reads, “Compare Gk: Heb uncertain.” The trans- 
lator got his clue from the Greek, but he did not realize that 
Ugaritic employs the word which is equivalent to the Hebrew form 
in this verse in the sense of “bark, ship.” Thus, the Hebrew is not 
uncertain, and the footnote of RSV is not accurate. 


IMPROVED READINGS IN THE TEXT OF RSVOT 
WHICH ARE BASED ON THE VERSIONS 


In I Sam. 9:25-26 the MT is definitely confused. KJV has, 
“And when they were come down from the high place into the city, 
Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the house. 26. And 
they arose early: and it came to pass about the spring of the day, 
that Samuel called Saul to the top of the house, saying, Up, that I 
may send thee away. And Saul arose, and they went out both of 
them, he and Samuel, abroad.” RSV has followed the LXX in 
reading, “And when they came down from the high place into the 
city, a bed was spread for Saul upon the roof, and he lay down to 
sleep . 26. Then at the break of dawn Samuel called to Saul upon 
the roof, ‘Up, that I may send you on your way.’ So Saul arose, 
and both he and Samuel went out into the street.” No one can 
prove that the LXX readings are the original, but they surely make 
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sense in this context and can be considered an improvement over 
the confusing MT. 

RSVOT again turns to the LXX with the additional support 
of the Vulgate in I Sam. 14:41. The KJV, following MT, reads, 
“Therefore Saul said unto the Lorp God of Israel, Give a perfect 
lot.” The word lot, as also the word lots in the next verse, was 
added to make sense. RSV chose to translate the footnote sug- 
gested by Kittel (on the basis of the LXX and Vulgate) and insert 
it into the text. In addition, the word in the MT meaning “perfect” 
was revocalized to read “Thummim.” This word with the identical 
consonants occurs in Exod. 28:30, Lev. 8:8, and Ezra 2:63. As a 
result RSVOT has, “Therefore Saul said, ‘O Lorp God of Israel, 
why hast thou not answered thy servant this day? If this guilt is in 
me or in Jonathan my son, O Lorp, God of Israel, give Urim; but 
if this guilt is in thy people Israel, give Thummim.’” Again, it is 
impossible to determine if the reconstructed reading is original, but 
the insertion does no violence to the MT, nor is the primary mean- 
ing of the passage altered. 

Ps. 145 is an acrostic in which each verse begins with a dif- 
ferent letter of the Hebrew alphabet. However, the MT has no 
verse for nun, the fourteenth letter. We must conclude that MT is 
in error, or that the writer of the Psalm did not know his alphabet. 
It so happens that the LXX, Syriac, and one Hebrew manuscript 
have such a verse, so RSVOT adds under verse 13, “The Lorp is 
faithful in all his words, and gracious in all his deeds.” Some critics 
of RSVOT object to the inclusion of this verse in the text on the 
grounds that it might be an ancient scribe’s attempt to remedy a 
situation which was similar to that in our present MT. It seems to 
this reviewer that the verse has a probability of being close to the 
original, and it is certainly less erroneous than the complete omis- 
sion of the verse in MT, KJV and ASV. This complex problem of 
textual reconstruction requires a good deal of common sense along 
with technical training. There are times when it is the part of wis- 
dom to pay great attention to details, and then there are other 
situations when such an attitude amounts to the pedantic. 


READINGS WHICH SHOULD HAVE BEEN INCLUDED IN THE 
TEXT OF RSVOT 


The attempt of RSVOT to retain the KJV renderings in the 
most familiar passages has given rise to the retention of some in- 
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accurate translations. One example is in Exod. 20:13 (Deut. 5:17) 
where RSV retains “You shall not kill,” with no footnote to indi- 
cate that the Hebrew means “murder.” The difference in meaning 
and practice for the Christian world is such that the value of the 
variant far outweighs the value of the familiarity of KJV, and, 
therefore, it should have been included in the text. 


Numbers 22:5 states in RSV that Balak “sent messengers to 
Balaam the son of Boer at Pethor, which is near the River, in the 
land of Amaw.” Scholars attempted to emend Amaw to Ammon, 
but the LXX translation “his people” proved that, although the 
translator did not recognize the form as a proper name, his Hebrew 
text before him had the same form as our MT. In 1939 Sir Leonard 
Woolley discovered a statue near Antioch in Syria. The inscription 
tells of a certain Idrimi, the son of the king of Alalakh who ruled 
over the land of Amau. The context indicates that this territory 
extended north of Aleppo toward Carchemish. Thus, it bordered 
along the Euphrates, and there can be no doubt that this region is 
the same as that mentioned in 22:5. Again, the tenacity and accu- 
racy with which place names are preserved causes one to marvel. 
It is evident that the RSV translator did not know about the Idrimi 
inscription or he would have read “Euphrates” instead of “River,” 
as is the case elsewhere in RSVOT. 


Jonah 2:6 is a good example of a passage in which the normal 
word for “land” should be translated “underworld,” as in Ugaritic. 
Then verses 5-6 in RSVOT would read, “The waters closed in over 
me, the deep was round about me; weeds were wrapped about my 
head 6 at the roots of the mountains. I went down to the under- 
world whose bars closed upon me for ever; yet thou didst bring up 
my life from the Pit, O Lorp my God.” 


FAILURE OF RSVOT To INDICATE FOOTNOTES 


The preface of RSVOT states, “The vowel-signs, which were 
added by the Masoretes, are accepted also in the main, but where 
a more probable and convincing reading can be obtained by assum- 
ing different vowels, this has been done. No notes are given in such 
cases, because the vowel points are less ancient and reliable than 
the consonants.” Yet, in contradiction to this statement, Amos 
6:12 and Eccles. 3:17 have footnotes marked “MT” followed by 
the translation obtained from the Masoretic vowel points. Such 
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footnotes are in contrast to the normal footnotes marked “Heb” 
and they indicate that the readings in the text are based on the con- 
sonantal text with different vocalization. They also indicate that at 
one time the RSVOT Committee considered the possibility of indi- 
cating all vowel changes by footnotes. Although granting that the 
vowels are less authoritative than the consonants, it would have 
been helpful to indicate vowel changes. In that case, the expression 
“all of them” in Gen. 10:10 would have a footnote “MT Calneh.” 
For “Thummim” in I Sam. 14:41 the footnote would read, “MT 
perfect.” 


The RSVNT employs footnotes to identify “talent” (Mt. 
18:24), “denarius” (Mt. 18:28), and “drachma” (Lk. 15:8) but 
the reader of the OT will find no footnotes to help him in estimat- 
ing such measures as “hin,” “bath,” “cor,” “lethech,” “ephah,” 
“homer,” etc. 


In addition to the examples cited previously in other connec- 
tions, there are a number of cases in which RSVOT has deviated 
from the consonantal Hebrew text without indicating such by foot- 
notes. In Deut. 14:13, KJV reads, “And the glede, and the kite, 
and the vulture after his kind.” ASV had, “and the glede, and the 
falcon, and the kite after its kind.”” RSV eliminates the third bird 
and reads, “the buzzard, the kite, after their kinds.” The authority 
for this change is found in a few Hebrew manuscripts and in the 
Greek, yet there is no footnote to indicate the deletion. 


In Ps. 7:12, both KJV and ASV include with MT and LXX, 
“he hath bent his bow, and made it ready.” RSVOT has omitted 
the entire half of the verse with no indication whatsoever. 


In Ps. 30:9 both KJV and ASV read “thy truth” on the basis 
of MT and LXX, yet RSVOT has “my faithfulness.” There is no 
footnote mentioning the change, or giving the authority for it. 


Ps. 68:35 reads, “out of thy holy places,” on the basis of MT, 
while RSVOT has “in his sanctuary,” which is based on the Vul- 
gate. The one footnote for this verse is placed on the word “in” and 
reads: Heb from. It is not complete because the authority for the 
change is not given. Furthermore, there are no footnotes to cover 
the other words. The word “his” modifying “people” is put in 
italics in KJV and ASV, but both Greek and Syriac have the word, 
therefore RSVOT could well have had a footnote here. 
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FAULTY FOOTNOTES IN RSVOT 


In addition to those cited previously may be added these 
examples. 


In Eccles. 3:17 the footnote indicator should follow the word 
“time.” As it is, the insertion of the footnote into the text does not 
accord with what the Hebrew says. 


For Is. 3:24 the RSVOT reads, “instead of beauty, shame,” 
and the footnote states, “One ancient Ms:Heb lacks shame.” KJV 
has “burning instead of beauty,” while ASV has “branding in- 
stead of beauty.” The word translated “burning” or “branding” is 
a rare use of a Hebrew word which is identical in form with a very 
common word meaning “that,” “because.” The one ancient manu- 
script cited as the basis for this change is the Dead Sea Isaiah 
Scroll. The scribe wrote the word “branding” but misunderstood 
it to mean “that.” As a result the word “shame” was added to com- 
plete the sense. The inclusion of this variant in the text of RSVOT 
is subject to question, but even more misleading is the footnote. 
It fails to indicate that RSV has omitted the Hebrew word which 
means “that” in the Scroll and “burning,” “branding” in MT. 


The word “mourners” in Ezek. 24:22 has a footnote to indi- 
cate the change, but the same expression in vs. 17 has no footnote. 


IMPROVED READINGS WHICH APPEAR IN THE FOOTNOTES OF 
RSVOT 


With the traditional “In the beginning God created,” of Gen. 
1:1, the RSV has a footnote, “Or When God began to create.” This 
change is made possible by revocalizing the verb so as to read an 
infinitive, a change supported by similar expressions in Gen. 2:4 
and 5:1, where the pattern is: preposition plus a noun indicating 
some aspect of iime plus infinitive plus subject. In 5:1 the Hebrew 
literally says, “In day to create God,” and RSV reads in good 
English, “When God created.” Thus, 1:1 as repointed would be 
literally, “In beginning to create God,” and in idiomatic English, 
“When God began to create.” This new reading purports to tell us 
only about our world and not about the original creation of matter: 
“When God began to create the heavens and the earth, then the 
earth was without form and void and darkness was upon the face 
of the deep.” 


In Job 9:8 the RSV has, “trampled the waves of the sea,” 
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with the alternate, “trampled the back of the sea dragon” in the 
footnote. This reading is supported by many Canaanite expressions 
in the Ugaritic tablets. Such picturesque speech found its way into 
the poetry of the OT, and we would do well to translate such ex- 
pressions with all the vividness of the original. 


INCONSISTENCIES IN RSVOT 


As in the case of all previous translations, RSVOT is some- 
times inconsistent. One Hebrew name is transliterated “Uriah” in 
the majority of its occurrences, but in II Kgs. 16 this same Hebrew 
name appears a number of times as “Urijah.” Another name ap- 
pears in Ezra and Nehemiah as “Tobiah,” yet the same Hebrew 
form in II Chron. 17:8 and Zech. 6:10, 14 appears as “Tobijah.” 
This same inconsistency appears in KJV and ASV, and it is ob- 
vious that the translators of RSV followed copy, thereby perpetuat- 
ing long standing variants. It would be impossible to be perfectly 
consistent in this matter of proper names because “Elijah” and 
“Adonijah” fall into this classification. Tradition would tend to 
reject the forms “Eliah” and “Adoniah.” 

Further, there are some inconsistencies within individual 
books. In I Chron. 11:27-47 the translator wisely distinguishes be- 
tween the individual’s race and his home city. The former is ex- 
pressed by the suffix “-ite” and the latter by “of.” Thus, in vs. 27 
we read of “Helez the Pelonite,” while in vs. 28 we find “Ikkesh of 
Tekoa.” Yet, in 27:9 the translators agreed on “Ikkesh the Teko- 
ite.” 11:28 has “Abiezer of Anathoth,” while 27:12 has “Abiezer 
the Anathothite.” 11:30 has “Maharai of Netophah,” while 27:13 
has “Maharai the Netophathite.” 11:31 has “Benaiah of Pirathon,” 
while 27:14 has “Benaiah the Pirathonite.” Such items of incon- 
sistency are not of great importance but they do point out that the 
translators did not take the time to trace certain features through- 
out the Bible in order to eliminate variant methods of handling 
the text. 


QUOTATION MARKS IN THE RSVOT 


RSVOT has followed the example of RSVNT in the use of 
quotation marks. This is another helpful feature, although at times 
the material of the OT gives rise to situations in which there are 
quotes within quotes, within quotes, and the paragraph ends with 
this array: ”’”. A good example is Exod. 8:1-4. The Lord’s 
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instructions to Moses are put inside the outer quotes. Yet, within 
this quote is a statement addressed to Pharaoh which has to be in 
quotes. Within this quote to Pharaoh is still another statement from 
the Lord, and it too must be in quotes. Some people think this is 
confusing, but it helps to interpret the passage properly. The very 
fact that quotation marks do imply interpretation has caused some 
critics of RSVOT to oppose this innovation. In Is. 6:13 the ex- 
pression, “The holy seed is its stump,” is not included within the 
quotation which begins in vs. 11. This implies that the Lord did 
not give these words to Isaiah, but that they were added by the 
prophet to help elucidate the quotation. This reviewer agrees with 
this interpretation, and there are other evangelicals who would 
concur. In the overwhelming majority of cases no criticism can be 
found with RSVOT in this respect, and the aid to the reader far 
outweighs any disadvantages of faulty interpretation. 


GENERAL EVALUATION OF RSVOT 


The preceding discussion has shown clearly that RSVOT has 
many defects, both in the text and the footnotes. It had a vast 
amount of new material at its disposal, yet it failed to utilize it to 
the full. Too much confidence was placed in the footnotes of 
Kittel’s third edition of Biblia Hebraica. From a technical stand- 
point RSVOT is not as up-to-date as it should have been, and it 
has much room for improvement. 

On the other hand, notwithstanding all of its faults, RSVOT 
is more up-to-date than any other translation, and it has no more 
errors than the previous English translations. Inasmuch as the de- 
fects of the various versions tend to balance off, the evaluation of 
a translation will be determined largely in the areas of readability 
and clarity. In both of these RSVOT excels. Poetical format and 
quotation marks are useful aids in better understanding the text. 
The translators were exceedingly conservative in the retention of 
familiar passages in KJV. This was definitely a compromise lest too 
many people be offended. Still, the majority of the passages are in 
good idiomatic English, as compared to the wooden, literal transla- 
tion of ASV. 

This reviewer does not recommend that RSVOT be used to 
the exclusion of all other translations. The element of purpose will 
determine which form of the Bible is best for each individual. The 
thorough Biblical scholar should know Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
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Greek, and have, in addition, a number of translations. For the 
Bible student who does not know the Biblical languages, the ASV 
of 1901 will continue to be a very useful aid. Whether the RSVOT 
should replace the ASV for classes in English Bible will depend 
somewhat on the portion of the Bible to be studied. There is no 
reason why both should not be put to good use. KJV will be pub- 
lished and read for years to come. For the average reader today, 
whether a Christian or not, the RSVOT will serve a useful purpose. 
Although some passages have indications of liberal theological bias, 
none of them undercut the cardinal evangelical doctrines. RSVOT 
is excellent for devotions because the truth stands out without re- 
quiring concentration upon the mechanics of difficult or archaic 
expressions. RSVOT is another channel by which God’s truth can 
be made known to the world. Instead of making God’s Word a 
battleground, and a cause of division, we should thank God that 
in His wisdom he has chosen so many means of making known His 
will to lost mankind. 





The Revised Standard New Testament 


J. HAROLD GREENLEE 


The New Testament is a Greek book, written originally in the 
Greek speech of everyday life. Since no piece of literature can be 
translated with the full meaning of the original, no English transla- 
tion should be expected to be fully satisfactory to anyone who is 
acquainted with the original. Even if the Revised Standard Version 
does not become accepted for general use, it will have rendered a 
valuable service if its publication serves to make English-speaking 
Christians aware of the fact that no English version is “the Bible” 
in the ultimate sense. If this awareness, in turn, causes Christian 
people to insist that their ministers be careful students of the Bible 
in its original language and that their preaching bring out the vast 
treasures which cannot be brought out in English versions, the 
Christian world will be immeasurably enriched. It is a real tragedy 
that in the United States so few Christian ministers have the slight- 
est understanding of the original form of the New Testament, and 
that those who do must often be so careful not to permit their 
knowledge to be too obvious to their hearers. 


There is doubtless divine inspiration for any translation of the 
Word of God, probably even if such inspiration is not definitely 
sought by the translator, for God has promised that his word would 
not return to him void. Yet this inspiration is not the same as the 
inspiration of the original writing of the Bible. The false view of the 
full inspiration of a translation is found in the Roman Catholic 
dogma thai the Latin translation made by Jerome (the Vulgate) is 
equally inspired with the original Biblical writings. It must be borne 
in mind, therefore, that the only final authority for what the Bible 
says and means must be the Bible in the original languages—the 
Hebrew Old Testament and the Greek New Testament. The King 
James English version, the Revised Standard Version, Luther’s 
German version, or any other version in any language may be con- 
sidered authoritative only insofar as they accurately and adequately 
bring out the meaning of the original language. 

Any English New Testament,! therefore, should be evaluated 
upon the basis of three questions: 1) Is it easily understandable? 
‘1 In the present article the common abbreviations will be used: King 


James Version of 1611, KJV; American Standard Version of 1901, ARV; 
Revised Standard Version of 1946 and 1952, RSV. 
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2) Is it good English? 3) Most important of all, does it accurately 
and adequately translate the Greek New Testament? If it fails to 
meet these tests, the fact that it is “new” or “scholarly” or “old and 
well established” or “authorized” will not compensate. 


CLARITY AND STYLE 


Understandability and clarity are requirements of a version 
upon which evangelical Christians should be especially insistent. 
The New Testament was written to be understood, not to be an 
awe-inspiring jargon. When the Apostle Paul wrote in 58 A.D., he 
wrote in the kind of Greek which was common speech in 58 A.D., 
not 300 B.c. What he wrote in II Cor. 8:1, for instance, sounded 
to his readers more like the Greek equivalent of “we want you to 
know . . . about the grace of God” (RSV) than “we do you to wit 
of the grace of God” (KJV). Jesus’s intended irony in Matt. 7:3-5 
is surely clearer to English-speaking people today by the transla- 
tion, “Why do you see the speck that is in your brother’s eye, but 
do not notice the log that is in your own eye?” (RSV) than by 
the rendering, “And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine own 
eye?” (KJV and ARV). The King James version was modern 
English when it was written; and there is nothing inherently sacred 
about the English of the seventeenth century which requires that 
all future generations should read the Bible in the English of that 
day. Failure to bring English translations up-to-date from time to 
time would mean that the Bible would eventually be read in a 
language unknown to the people. The Roman Catholic church in 
using Latin uses a language which was a living, spoken language 
when the Latin version was written, but which is almost totally 
unknown today by those who hear it read. 


One of the most commonly-condemned features of the RSV 
New Testament has to do with archaic English forms. Three or 
four hundred years ago it was “modern English” to say “thou” of 
one person and “ye” of more than one. Twentieth-century English, 
as everyone knows, uses “you” for either one person or more than 
one, making no distinction between the singular and the plural. The 
RSV translators correctly used the modern forms in their version. 
Since many people still use “thou” in addressing God in prayer, the 
committee retained the forms of “thou” in reference to God the 
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Father.2 The committee did not state that they were using such 
forms to identify every manifestation of Deity, nor is there any- 
thing sacred as such in these older pronoun forms. Specifically, the 
modern forms were used in statements addressed to Jesus in his 
earthly ministry. This may or may not have been a mistake (the 
present writer does not think it was), but in any event it was a 
literary, not a theological, decision. Some may feel that the com- 
mittee should have used the forms of “thou” in passages where the 
person addressing Jesus recognized him as being divine; but this 
would have required mind-reading of the most subtle sort in some 
passages and would have led to endless controversy. One is tempted 
to suspect that much of the criticism of this matter is based either 
upon misunderstanding of what the committee intended or upon a 
determination to find fault with the RSV at every possible point. 
It is extremely doubtful reasoning, for instance, to maintain that 
the RSV denies the deity of Jesus in a passage which is couched in 
such words as “You are the Christ” (Mark 8:29), or “You are the 
Christ, the Son (not “a son,” and observe that “Son” is capitalized) 
of the living God” (Matt. 16:16). Significant also is Heb. 1:8, 
which reads in the RSV, “But of the Son he says, “Thy throne, O 
God, is for ever and ever,” a passage in which a much weaker 
translation, “God is thy throne,” could have been defended on 
grammatical grounds. 

To Christians who have become accustomed to the style and 
vocabulary of the KJV since childhood, that version may seem 
clear enough; but the matchless treasures of the Bible must be made 
clear and available even to those who have never read it before and 
are unacquainted with seventeenth-century English. Evangelical 
Protestant Christians should of all people be most anxious to see 
that the Bible is always kept in a form which is as understandable 
as possible to anyone who opens its pages. Yet “suffer” in the KJV 
(in Mark 10:14) means “let” in modern English, “let” in the KJV 
(in II Thess. 2:7) means “prevent” in modern English, and “pre- 
vent” in the KJV (I Thess. 4:15) means “precede” in modern 
English. How many devout readers ever suspect that “study to 
shew thyself approved” (II Tim. 2:15, KJV) is not an exhortation 
to study books, but means “be diligent?” (RSV reads, “do your 
best”). How many preachers have used John 7:17 as though it 


2 These forms were retained also in poetic expressions, and in some ref- 
erences to Christ in his heavenly state; e.g., Matt. 25:37ff. 
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meant something like this (italics mine): “If anyone does God’s 
will, he will automatically learn the doctrines of Christianity, and 
will know whether they come from God or whether I am talking 
about myself”? The KJV lends itself to three points of misunder- 
standing in this verse, the second of which can be a dangerous 
error. The RSV makes this verse clear, in keeping with the Greek 
text (italics mine): “if any man’s will is to do his will, he shall 
know whether the teaching is from God or whether I am speaking 
on my own authority.” 

At the same time, the RSV seems not to have improved upon 
the KJV in this respect in some instances. In Matt. 5:5 the RSV 
reads “Blessed are the meek,” as the KJV, although “meek” carries 
a misleading implication of weakness in modern English. In John 
19:38 “permitted him” would be better modern English than “gave 
him leave” (RSV and KJV). In II John 8, “a full reward” is mis- 
leading, since the Greek text actually refers to “earned wages,” not 
a prize or reward. The retention of “brethren” for “brothers” in 
numerous passages is also an uncorrected archaism. 


The second question concerning the RSV, Is it good English? 
hardly needs to be debated. There can be no serious dispute of the 
fact that the RSV is, on the whole, modern, dignified, clear English. 
In contrast to the ARV, which is frequently criticized for being so 
literally translated that at times it is not in good English form, the 
RSV translators have apparently sought to be faithful to English 
idiom. This has meant a translation less literal than the ARV or 
KJV, but it must be recognized that no acceptable translation can 
be completely literal since the idioms and words of one language 
do not exactly parallel those in another language. The ideal, then, 
would seem to be a translation which is as exact and literal as 
possible without falling short of good English usage. An evaluation 
of this feature is apt to be quite subjective, but it does seem to the 
present writer that the RSV is open to some criticism for being at 
times not sufficiently literal. 


The RSV practice of breaking up long sentences and eliminat- 
ing a number of the conjunctions at the beginning of sentences is 
also probably a move toward more normal English style; but the 
RSV translators seem to have left themselves open to the criticism 
of making some passages sound “choppy” and abrupt when they 
are not so in the original Greek. Acts 9:7-8 furnishes only two of 
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numerous examples which could be mentioned. To the present 
writer, the frequent use of “that” for “who” or “which” is also 
quite unfortunate (for example, “The water that I shall give him,” 
John 4:14). 

Modern style includes also the use of quotation marks and 
other punctuation, which are entirely lacking in the oldest Greek 
manuscripts. Any punctuation in any modern text is therefore only 
the conclusion of editors or translators. In John 1:3-4, for instance, 
the RSV and most other versions punctuate as does the KJV, “... 
and without him was not any thing made that was made. In him 
was life: .. ,” which is probably correct; but the passage could be 
punctuated to read, “. . . and without him was not any thing made. 
That which was made was life in him; . . .” (as RSV footnote). Nor 
can the most ancient manuscripts be cited either to prove or dis- 
prove the contention of Jehovah’s Witnesses that Luke 23:43 should 
be punctuated, “Verily I say unto thee today, Thou shalt be with 
me in paradise.” 

When direct quotations are found in the New Testament, there 
is sometimes also a possibility of difference of opinion as to where 
the quotation ends. The KJV does not encounter this difficulty, 
since it does not use quotation marks at all, leaving the reader to 
draw his own conclusion. If modern English form is to be used, 
however, quotation marks must be included, even where there is 
reasonable doubt as to where a quotation ends. John’s Gospel is 
particularly difficult in this respect. In the third chapter, as one 
example, reliable commentators differ as to whether Jesus’s state- 
ment, which begins in verse 10, ends with verse 12, 13, 15, 16, or 
21. The RSV may or may not be correct in closing the quotation 
with verse 15; but in any event, verse 16 and the rest of the passage 
is no less inspired whether they are a direct statement by Jesus or 
the inspired thoughts of John. 

When a Greek expression is capable of more than one reason- 
able interpretation, a translation should ideally retain the am- 
biguity so the reader of the translation, like the reader of the 
original, may choose between the possibilities. In Acts 11:17, “be- 
lieved” may refer either to “them” or to “us”, and may refer to 
both. This ambiguity could be retained by such a translation as “by 
believing” preceded by a comma, or possibly, as in the KJV, by 
8 See their New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures, 
published by the Watchtower Bible and Tract Society. 
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“who believed” preceded by a comma. The ARV and RSV, on the 
other hand, make it refer definitely to “us.” Unfortunately it is not 
always possible to retain legitimate ambiguities, as sometimes no 
sufficient English equivalent is available and the translator must 
commit his text to one meaning or the other, omitting the other 
possibility or inserting it as a footnote. The RSV may be open to 
criticism at this point as well; it may be that the translators com- 
mitted their text unnecessarily at some such points. Nevertheless, it 
could probably be shown that practically all versions could be criti- 
cized to some extent on this score. Before such a charge could be 
considered to be serious it would need to be shown that a version 
indulges in this fault too frequently or does so with a particular and 
consistent “slant.” It is at this very point, incidentally, at which 
Williams’ translation,‘ which is definitely “orthodox” theologically, 
seems to be open to the greatest criticism. Although Williams’ work 
is of value for Greek students, many of its interpretive translations 
will probably not be considered altogether satisfactory except to 
those of Williams’ particular theological persuasion. On the other 
hand, tenses of Greek verbs often express more than the usual 
English translation brings out. I John 3:9 is an example of a par- 
ticularly misleading shortcoming. This passage states that any per- 
son who has been born of God and continues to maintain his rela- 
tionship with God is not able to make a practice of sinning. Yet the 
KJV, ARV, and RSV all give a translation which has doubtless 
troubled many people, since it can easily be understood to refer to 
anyone who has once been born of God, and also to imply that it 
is impossible for such a person ever to commit any act of sin— 
combining “eternal security” with a false “sinless perfection.” Yet 
a translation can explain such meanings only to a limited extent. 
Beyond this, a commentary is necessary. 

It has been maintained by some that the RSV was unnecessary 
since the English and American revised editions of 1881 and 1901 
made most of the needed corrections which are claimed for the 
RSV. These versions did make needed corrections of the KJV, as 
did John Wesley’s translation over a century earlier. Yet the single 
fact that these two revisions have not come to be widely accepted 
gives the final word as to whether they have met the need; nor can 
it be maintained that these versions are contemporary English. 


4 The New Testament, translated by Charles B. Williams. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1950. 
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TEXTUAL BASIS 


The final and most important question is whether the RSV 
accurately and adequately conveys the meaning of the original New 
Testament text. This in itself is a double question. In addition to, 
and fundamental to, the question of the best meaning for a given 
Greek word or phrase is the question of what Greek words are to 
be translated. This latter question involves the whole of New Testa- 
ment textual criticism, the subject which is devoted to determining 
as nearly as possible the exact original wording of the New Testa- 
ment.® This is a vitally important subject, but one which laymen 
have hardly any occasion to study and one about which far too few 
ministers have even the slightest knowledge. 

The original manuscripts of the books of the New Testament 
are of course not in existence; but there are in existence some 
twelve thousand, or more, ancient manuscripts of all or part of the 
New Testament, in Greek and other languages, copied by hand in 
the early centuries before the advent of modern printing. As in the 
case of the manuscripts of other ancient literature these manuscripts 
are in essential agreement with one another, but they nevertheless 
contain many differences, mostly of little importance. 

In cases where there are variant readings between the manu- 
scripts a translator must choose one or another unless the variants 
are practically synonymous (as many are). Consequently, some 
differences are found even between the text of recent English trans- 
lations because the respective translators occasionally translated 
different Greek words. In view of the fact that when the KJV was 
published little comparison of manuscripts had been done and 
many of the best manuscripts were not known, it is not surprising 
that recent translators, especially from 1881 to the present, have 
been able to determine the original Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment more accurately in many details than was possible to the 
committee who translated the KJV. 

A large percentage of the differences between the thousands 
of New Testament manuscripts are merely differences of spelling, 
word order, synonyms, and the like, many of which make no differ- 
ence in an English translation. Some, however, are differences of 


5 See the present writer’s article, “The Background of the Greek Testa- 
ment,” in the Asbury Seminarian, Il, 2 (Summer 1948), pp. 73-77. An 
excellent and readable book for the ordinary reader is Frederic G. Kenyon, 
The Story of the Bible. London: J. Murray, 1949. 
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substitution, omission, or addition of a word or words. Translation 
of different Greek words accounts for the fact that the KJV reads 
“alms” in Matt. 6:1, whereas the RSV reads “piety” (ARV per- 
haps better, “righteousness”). I John 3:1 in the RSV correctly 
reads, “that we should be called children of God; and so we are,” 
in accordance with the best Greek text. The KJV is defective here 
in omitting, “and so we are.” 

It is clear from a study of the manuscripts that the scribes who 
copied the New Testament manuscripts in the earliest centuries 
were much more likely to add an explanatory word or phrase than 
to omit, except in the case of accidental omission. One of the com- 
monest reasons for addition was to supply details to an incident in 
one Gospel from the same incident as recorded in another Gospel. 
Matt. 19:16, for example, properly reads, “Teacher, what good 
deed must I do . . ?” and Jesus replies in the verse following, “Why 
do you ask me about what is good?” as in the RSV (similarly ARV 
and other versions). The KJV, however, translates a Greek text in 
which Matthew has been altered to agree more closely with Mark 
10:17-18 and Luke 18:18-19, “Good teacher, what must (shall) I 
do. ..?” and the reply, “Why do you call me good?” The Lord’s 
Prayer, also, as given in Luke 11:2-4, is actually much more con- 
densed than the form found in Matt. 6:9-13, but the KJV trans- 
lated a Greek text which adds details from Matthew to the prayer 
in Luke. 

The original text of the Lord’s Prayer, moreover, apparently 
did not have the closing doxology in either Matthew or Luke (so 
ARV and RSV); it was perhaps added to the prayer at a very early 
date for use in church services. Because of this use it was added to 
many manuscripts, and from this it was translated into the KJV. 

Scholars, including evangelicals, generally agree that the part 
of John 5:3-4 of the KJV which is omitted from the RSV and ARV 
was not a part of the original text of that Gospel. It may represent 
an explanatory note on the phenomenon of the pool, first added as 
a marginal note in a manuscript and later copied into the text itself 
when copies of the manuscript were made. 

When more than one reading is worthy of consideration, it is 
common practice in versions, including many editions of the KJV, 
to use the reading which seems preferable in the text, but occasion- 
ally to indicate the alternate in a footnote or marginal note. The 
RSV follows this practice, but in common with most versions does 
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not pretend to do this extensively. By an unfortunate error, the 
1952 printing of the complete RSV Bible contained a footnote on 
Matt. 1:16 reading “Other ancient authorities read Joseph, to 
whom was betrothed the virgin Mary, was the father of Jesus who 
is called Christ.”* This reading is found in no Greek manuscript, 
and in only one manuscript of any kind, the ancient Curetonian 
Syriac. The footnote is accounted for by the fact that this variant 
reading was accidentally confused with the text of a small group of 
manuscripts which actually have a different reading. This footnote 
has now been eliminated from the RSV Bible and will not appear 
in any copies printed after about March 1953. 


ADEQUACY OF TRANSLATION 


Even when there is no question of alternatives in the Greek, 
there are some words or passages which are capable of more than 
one interpretation. Different versions, therefore, are likely to differ 
on some of these points. These differences may be observed be- 
tween any two English versions. In Mark 6:20, for instance, the 
KJV reads “observed him,” while the RSV and ARV read “kept 
him safe.” Gal. 1:6-7 in the KJV reads, “unto another gospel: 
Which is not another; but there be some that trouble you.” The 
ARV reads, “unto a different gospel; which is not another gospel: 
only there are some that trouble you.” The RSV reads, “a different 
gospel—not that there is another gospel, but there are some who 
trouble you.” All of these renderings make sense and all are legiti- 
mate translations of the same Greek text, the differences hinging 
on two possible meanings for the two Greek words translated by 
“another” and “which” in the KJV. 

A passage to which much more attention has been given is 
II Tim. 1:12, in which the KJV and ARV read “that which I have 
committed unto him,” while the RSV reads “what has been en- 
trusted to me.” Both of these seemingly contradictory interpreta- 
tions are grammatically legitimate renderings of the Greek, which 
may be rendered literally “the deposit of me.” “Of me” may be 
taken either subjectively, “what I have deposited,” or objectively, 
“what has been deposited to me,” depending upon the interpreta- 


6 It is perhaps significant in the evaluation of Moffatt’s A New Transla- 
tion of the New Testament to observe that this translation accepts the variant 
referred to reading as the true text for Matt. 1:16, apparently without even 
indicating the generally accepted reading as an alternative. 
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tion which is given to the “deposit” in question. Commentators are 
likewise divided on this passage, some interpreting the “deposit” to 
mean the Apostle’s soul, his converts, his life work, which he has 
committed to God (or to Christ); while others take it to mean the 
work of preaching which has been entrusted to the Apostle. The 
present writer is inclined to accept the former interpretation; but 
there is no question of heresy involved in either alternative. 

There is in this passage, however, a point which seems to be 
inadequately translated in both the KJV and RSV. The rendering 
of these two versions, “For I know whom I have believed,” should 
properly mean “I know who he is” or “I can identify him,” and 
would normally require an interrogative pronoun in the Greek text. 
But the Greek text actually has a relative pronoun, and the ARV 
is evidently correct in the rendering “for I know him whom I have 
believed,” implying not mere identification but “I know what he is 
like.” Most people doubtless understand the KJV and RSV in this 
latter sense, unconsciously correcting the reading of these versions. 

Acts 4:32-35, in the light of the tenses used and of the con- 
text, seems clearly to mean that the Christian community “re- 
garded” their possessions as common property to the extent that 
they were willing to sell possessions and bring the proceeds for 
relief of the poor whenever anyone was in need (see commentaries). 
Yet the KJV, ARV, and RSV all read as though the Christians 
actually “had” all their possessions in common and lived in a sort 
of Christian communism. 

Some differences between versions must apparently be charged 
to improper translation. I Cor. 13:5 reads “easily provoked” in the 
KJV, with no italics to make it clear that there is absolutely 
no manuscript evidence for “easily.” The ARV correctly omits 
“easily,” as does the rendering of the RSV, “irritable.” 

Both the KJV and RSV read the latter part of John 3:15 as 
though it were the same thought as John 3:16, “that whoever be- 
lieves in him may have eternal life.” The ARV correctly distin- 
guishes verse 15 from verse 16, reading John 3:15 as “that who- 
soever believeth may in him have eternal life.” The error in the 
KJV is due to its Greek text; this possibly accounts for the error in 
the RSV, but it is more likely due to ignoring the difference in 
meaning between the Greek preposition used in verse 15 and the 
preposition used in verse 16. 

The KJV of Gal. 2:21 reads “if righteousness comes by the 
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law, then Christ is dead in vain.” This is a particularly unfortunate 
rendering which wrongly translates the Greek tense of the verb and 
implies also that Christ did not rise from the dead. It would cer- 
tainly have brought forth strong charges of heresy if it had first 
appeared in the RSV. The ARV and RSV correct this apparent 
instance of careless—and heretical—translation in the KJV and 
render the verb “Christ died,” referring only to the fact of his death 
without implying that he is still dead. 

Another instance of carelessness in the KJV—and possible 
heterodoxy—occurs in Acts 3:22 (and 7:37). Here the RSV fol- 
lows the Greek text and correctly reads, “God will raise up for you 
a prophet ...as he raised me up.” The KJV, however, refers to 
Christ here as “...a prophet... like unto me,” which is not true 
to the Greek text and which could easily be understood to mean 
that Christ would be merely a man like Moses. It is interesting to 
observe at this point that Oswald T. Allis, in his book, Revision or 
New Translation?7 which is devoted largely to condemning the RSV 
wholesale, attempts to use the RSV rendering of this very passage 
as evidence that the RSV is a bad version. 

There are instances where the RSV seems to be inadequate, 
occasionally even inferior to the KJV. In Rom. 6:10 the RSV 
reads, “The death he died” and “the life he lives” (similarly ARV 
and Williams). The words “death” and “life,” however, are not in 
the Greek text and must be implied, and the Greek pronouns in- 
volved cannot have “death” and “life” as their antecedents except 
by a very loose sense construction. Careful attention to the Greek 
text seems to make it clear that the meaning of the passage is 
“whereas he died” and “whereas he lives.” This is the sense of the 
KJV and of the ARV footnote, “in that he died” and “in that he 
liveth.” 

Eph. 3:14-19 is a passage of great spiritual significance which 
is but feebly translated in the KJV. Yet neither the RSV (with its 
three centuries of additional research since the KJV) nor the ARV 
have made more than the slightest improvement in translating this 
passage. Perhaps this is a passage which defies adequate translation 
into English, requiring the study of a good commentary to bring 
out its riches. 

Other instances could also be brought forward to indicate that 


vy See the review of this book in the Asbury Seminarian, Ill, 4 (Winter 
1948), pp. 160-161. 
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the RSV translators were apparently not as careful about precise 
meanings as they might have been in some passages, although most 
of these may be relatively unimportant. In Acts 12:14 the RSV 
reads “in her joy,” although there seems to be no reason for thus 
altering a phrase which clearly means “from joy.” In Rom. 6:7 the 
Greek text is properly represented by the ARV, “for peradventure 
for the good man,” but the RSV falls back upon the superficially 
easier but less accurate and meaningful thought of the KJV in 
rendering it, “though perhaps for a good man.” In Acts 8:32 the 
quotation as given in the RSV is less faithful to the Greek text than 
either the KJV or ARV, reading, “As a sheep led to the slaughter 
or a lamb before its shearer is dumb,” which appears to the present 
writer as a needless alteration of the Greek text, “As a sheep he 
was led to the slaughter; and as a lamb...” In Acts 4:20, in which 
the RSV reads “speak of what we have seen and heard,” the prepo- 
sition “of” is not justified by the Greek text. The KJV and ARV 
correctly omit the word “of.” 

In John 1:29 the RSV correctly conveys the idea of “Behold! 
Here is the Lamb of God!” in contrast with the KJV which gives 
the sense of “Look at the Lamb of God!” although their actual 
renderings differ only by a comma—RSV (as ARV), “Behold, the 
Lamb of God”; KJV, “Behold the Lamb of God.” In John 19:26- 
27, on the other hand, in exactly parallel constructions, the RSV 
follows the erroneous sense of the KJV and misses the meaning 
properly conveyed by the ARV, “Woman, behold, thy son!” and 
“Behold, thy mother!” In Luke 5:6-7, neither the KJV, the ARV, 
nor the RSV translate the Greek text fully and accurately. Williams 
conveys the meaning well by his translation, “their nets began to 
break. So they beckoned to their partners.” 


THEOLOGICAL SOUNDNESS 


Even if it is granted that the scholarship which produced the 
RSV was properly qualified academically and professionally, the 
question may still be raised as to whether this version is theo- 
logically sound. This question cannot finally be answered by an 
examination of the personal views of the translators; for the ulti- 
mate question is not whether these men would want to produce a 
sound version but whether in fact they did or did not do so. 

It may be admitted that the RSV committee was composed 
predominantly of men of so-called “liberal” theological views, al- 
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though some men of evangelical views served as well. This dispro- 
portion ought to drive home to evangelicals and “conservatives” 
the fact that we have too long and too completely left the more 
scholarly and advanced Biblical pursuits to the “liberalists.” The 
time is long past due for Bible-loving evangelicals to demand 
scholars and scholarship of the highest level and to pay the price to 
make it a reality. 

The question has been raised as to whether men whose theo- 
logical views are considered unsound could possibly produce a 
sound New Testament translation. In answer it should be admitted 
that no Bible translator is completely unbiased at all points. The 
work of any translator, no matter how sincere, honest, and properly 
qualified he may be, is virtually certain to reflect to some extent his 
own views. A translation made solely by Calvinists is likely to be- 
tray that fact here and there, encountering objections from Armin- 
ians, and vice versa; and a translation made solely by “liberalists” 
can hardly avoid encountering some objections by “conservatives,” 
and vice versa, no matter how fair-minded each may wish to be. 
For this reason, and without in the least impugning the motives or 
questioning the abilities of the translators of the RSV, it seems un- 
fortunate that the committee was not more completely representa- 
tive of the three or four principal branches of theology. The version 
would still have been less than perfect, but a good many criticisms 
which have been raised and changes which have been proposed 
could have been dealt with before the version was printed; and the 
various groups could have had reason to feel that their views of 
interpretation of Scripture were being duly presented. One may 
hope that such representation will be accomplished if the RSV 
committee remains in existence. 

On the other hand, it may be maintained that honest and 
properly-qualified translators can produce a translation which, with 
due allowance for human frailty, will convey the Word of God. To 
deny this possibility would be to maintain, for instance, that an 
unconverted American scholar, thoroughly trained to read Greek 
literature, could not read the Greek New Testament for himself 
comprehendingly, but would have to read an English New Testa- 
ment to grasp the Word of God. One might then wonder how un- 
converted people who heard the Apostle Paul preach (in Greek) 
were able to comprehend the message of salvation without the 
benefit of an “orthodox” English New Testament! 
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It would obviously be impractical to examine the theological 
implications of every possible point in the New Testament; yet to 
be selective leaves the possibility of overlooking evidence contrary 
to the point one wishes to prove. That risk must nevertheless be 
taken, as it is in all similar articles. 

In Col. 1:14 and Eph. 1:7 the KJV reads “redemption through 
his blood, the forgiveness of sins.” The best Greek text indicates 
that the apostle wrote these words in Eph. 1:7, while in Col. 1:14 
he wrote almost the same words but omitted “through his blood.” 
Hence the ARV and RSV rightly include this phrase in Ephesians 
but omit it in Colossians. If there is “heresy” in this omission it 
must be charged to Paul, not to these versions. 

Other “omissions” in the RSV (and other versions) which 
should more properly be called “additions” in the KJV, since a 
study of the manuscripts reveals that these passages almost cer- 
tainly were not a part of the original New Testament, include part 
of John 5:3-4 (discussed above) and John 7:53-8:11. The latter, 
the story of the woman taken in adultery, may be a true incident, 
but it apparently was not included in the original text of the Gospel. 
The “Heavenly Witnesses” of I John 5:7-in the KJV is even more 
completely lacking in the ancient manuscripts. It is related that 
when the scholar Erasmus was preparing his Greek New Testa- 
ment, the text which with few changes became the text from which 
the KJV was translated, the reference to the heavenly witnesses was 
known in some Latin manuscripts and that Erasmus rashly prom- 
ised a friend to include it in his Greek text if he found it in even 
one Greek manuscript. There is no question of the truth expressed 
by this passage: this is merely one of many truths which John might 
have stated but did not in this passage. 

The final verses of Mark as given in the KJV are also seen by 
a study of the manuscripts to be almost certainly not a part of 
Mark’s original text. Evangelical and other scholars largely agree 
that the ending of the Gospel must have been lost at a very early 
time, leaving an abrupt ending, and that someone attempted to 
supply a substitute for it. 

Before such instances as these and others are really con- 
demned as heretical one should examine, for instance, the text of 
Williams’ translation to see how completely this undoubtedly con- 
servative Moody Press publication agrees with the RSV and ARV 
against the KJV on these textual points. 
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In several passages in John, including 1:14, 1:18, 3:16, and 
3:8, the KJV and ARV read “only begotten,” whereas the RSV 
reads “only.” While no harm is likely to come from the translation 
“only begotten,” the Greek word used here more literally means 
“the only one of its kind” and is related to the word for “species” 
rather than to the word for “born.” Actually, then, the word is a 
somewhat emphatic form of “only.” Even the KJV translated this 
same word as “only” in Luke 7:12 and 9:38, and similarly in Luke 
8:42. In John 1:18 the true text is more easily understood by the 
translation “only begotten.” In the latter passage the original text 
is almost certainly “the only (begotten) God who is in the bosom 
of the Father.” An alternative reading in many manuscripts is “the 
only (begotten) Son..,” with some other manuscripts reading 
“the only (begotten) one . . .” The preferred text here clearly 
refers to the deity of Christ. Yet at first glance it is so harsh a read- 
ing that the RSV, ARV, and KJV all give the weaker reading “the 
only (begotten) Son.” Footnotes in the ARV and the newest print- 
ing of the RSV do, however, give “God” as an alternative. 

Another criticism which has been made against the RSV in 
some circles is that the RSV reduces Jesus to “a son of God” in- 
stead of “the Son of God.” This criticism can hardly be less than 
either willful prejudice or inexcusable ignorance of the Greek 
text—although a knowledge of the Greek text must be the basis of 
criticism of any version. As was pointed out above, Matt. 16:16, 
a crucial passage in this regard, reads in the RSV, “you are the 
Christ, the Son of the living God,” which is true to the Greek text 
and unequivocally declares both the Messiahship and the unique 
Sonship of Christ. 

The criticism just referred to, however, probably involves a 
convenient overlooking of Matt. 16:16 in favor of three other 
passages, Matt. 27:54, Mark 15:39, and Heb. 1:2. In the KJV 
and ARV, Matt. 27:54 and Mark 15:39 read, “Truly this (man) 
was the Son of God.” The Greek text, however, has no definite 
article with either “son” or “God,” and could be translated as fol- 
lows: “a son of a god,” “a son of God,” or, by the application of 
a special rule of Greek grammar, “the Son of God.” The speaker 
in this passage, a Roman centurion, was probably a polytheist, and 
he may have known little or nothing about Jesus prior to the cruci- 
fixion. Seeing something clearly unusual about Jesus in his death 
the centurion may have felt that Jesus was someone especially 
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favored by one of the gods, “a son of a god.” On the other hand, if 
the centurion had some realization of a supreme Being above the 
gods the Romans worshipped, he may have felt that Jesus was “a 
son of God” (RSV). It seems highly improbable, although it is not 
impossible, that the Roman centurion who held that gruesome 
assignment was such a monotheist and had sufficient spiritual in- 
sight that he intended to say “the Son of God” in anything like the 
sense of Peter’s use of these words in Matt. 16:16. In any event, 
this evaluation of Jesus is quoted simply as the opinion of a Roman 
centurion. The New Testament does not approve it as being an 
adequate evaluation. Much more to the point at issue are two 
passages which some critics have conveniently overlooked. John 
10:36 and 19:7 both contain the same phrase which occurs in 
Matt. 16:16, the word “son” again having no article. In both of 
these latter passages the context makes it clear that the proper 
rendering is “the Son of God,” and the RSV thus translates it in 
both instances. 

Heb. 1:2 presents quite a different situation. Here the Greek 
text reads “has spoken to us in a Son, whom he appointed heir of 
all things” (similarly RSV). The KJV and ARV both read “his 
Son,” although italics for “his” indicate that this word is not in the 
original Greek, and the ARV reads “a Son” in a footnote. Again 
the Greek text has no definite article. The absence of the definite 
article with a Greek noun may signify either indefiniteness or qual- 
ity, as may at times the use of “a” in English. The RSV and the 
ARV footnote here are therefore the correct rendering of this 
passage. The author of Hebrews here clearly intends not to refer 
to Jesus as merely “one son among many” but as “one who has the 
quality of, or who is characterized by, sonship to God”—a pro- 
found and significant expression of the nature of Christ; his being 
the only son is not dealt with in this passage. 

In some instances the RSV is actually more “orthodox” than 
is the KJV. Significant among such passages are Acts 3:22 and 
7:37, and Gal. 2:21, which have already been discussed. In Titus 
2:13 the KJV and ARV read “the great God and our Savior Jesus 
Christ”; but the Greek text makes it clear that only one person, 
Jesus, is referred to, not both the Father and the Son as the KJV 
and ARV imply. The RSV (and ARV footnote) is therefore more 
faithful to the Greek and is clearly emphatic concerning the deity 
of Jesus by its rendering “our great God and Savior Jesus Christ” 
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(a footnote gives the same rendering as the KJV). A similar in- 
stance is found in II Peter 1:1. 


CONCLUSION 


The RSV is not a perfect version, as its translators will readily 
admit. What many people need to see more clearly is that imper- 
fection is a quality which is shared by the KJV and all other ver- 
sions as well. The person who cannot be satisfied with this standard 
—and this category seemingly ought to include every minister of 
the Gospel—must turn to the original text, the Greek New Testa- 
ment. For ordinary use, on the other hand, the RSV, the KJV, the 
ARV, and the other recognized versions may safely and profitably 
be read. Each will be found to have its strong points and its weak- 
nesses. The person who understands and prefers the KJV certainly 
need not feel that he is reading a “bad” version. If the English of 
the KJV is properly understood, there is not the great extent of 
difference between the KJV and the RSV which the extremists of 
either the proponents or the critics of the RSV would like to claim. 
On the other hand, many people, especially those who have not 
grown up accustomed to hearing or reading the Bible, will find the 
RSV of much help to them in understanding the eternal message of 
the Word of God. 

In the final analysis, whether the RSV does or does not be- 
come widely accepted, and whether it ever comes to replace the 
KJV, will not be because either its severest critics or the advertising 
agents of its publisher have either succeeded or failed in their 
efforts. The final verdict will rest with ordinary people. If the RSV 
proves to meet the needs of the people as a translation of the Word 
of God, it may become the common version of tomorrow. If it fails 
to meet this test it will be merely another version to add to the 
present list of versions and translations. Nor will the factor of 
Divine Providence be lacking; and one may well remember the 
words which were spoken on another day in reference to another 
matter: “... if this plan or this undertaking is of men, it will fail; 
but if it is of God, you will not be able to overthrow them. You 
might even be found opposing God!” (Acts 5:38-39, RSV). 
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I 


It is the perennial task of the Christian Church to proclaim its 
Gospel to the historical situation in which it finds itself. This task 
is never finished; indeed, to regard it as finished is the finish of the 
Church. The Christian witness must be continually given not only 
to the non-Christian, but to the Christian as well. If the Gospel is 
to be heard, considered, and made an issue of decision by persons 
who are steeped in the culture of their times, then it must not only 
be proclaimed in the vernacular, but it must be interpreted but not 
adapted to the thought patterns of that culture. The pure Word of 
God is always contained in and channeled through “earthen ves- 
sels.” There is no divine esperanto or special means of communica- 
tion through which the Word of God comes alive in any age or in 
any person’s life. The Spirit, indeed, takes the witness of men and 
through it speaks God’s own Word to the mind and heart. The 
Spirit’s witness accompanies the human witness. This may sound 
rather commonplace, but it is a truth that needs to be taken seri- 
ously all the time. 

Paul’s tremendous word that “God did beseech you by us” is 
one that lays upon the human witness both a high privilege and an 
awful responsibility. That God in His sovereignty uses humans to 
reach other humans is a breath-taking yet a sober truth. God him- 
self did not circumvent human means when He revealed himself— 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” Indeed, He lived 
within the confines of human life; He spoke a human language; He 
reached us through the Incarnation. And it was an Incarnation 
commensurate with the history of the time, for Jesus was no super- 
man—He was a Jew. He was an historic figure, living in a definite 
period of history, even though He was the Son of Man who trans- 
cends every phase of history. The point is that He “gave a good 
witness before Pontius Pilate.” And as He gave his witness in his 
own time and circumstance, so must His witnesses in their time and 
circumstance. 

The Christian faith becomes possible through witness. No one 
is born Christian, nor does he inherit Christianity either through 
the blood stream or through the social institutions of which he is a 
part, however pervaded they may be with Christian values. To be 
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sure, the Church community is the channel and carrier of the 
Christian Gospel from generation to generation, and those who are 
born into it and grow up in it confront the Gospel in the Church. 
But even so, if the Gospel is to create personal faith then the indi- 
vidual who grows up in the Church will need to be helped to see 
that being a Christian is more than merely conforming to the ritual 
of the Christian community. It is sometimes more difficult to reach 
people with the Gospel message who have been conditioned by its 
effects all through life than it is to reach the person who knows 
nothing about the Gospel. The non-Christian can see the issue 
which the Gospel creates more easily than can the so-called Chris- 
tian whose very conformity to and familiarity with Christian habits 
and words may immunize him to a real hearing of the Gospel. We 
have evidence today to the fact that Churchmen may become so 
immured in their churchianity that their witness lacks realistic 
power with the non-Christian. 

In considering the “modern mind” it is essential that we 
understand that those who are charged with the responsibility of 
witnessing to the Gospel in our time may not be giving a potent 
witness either because they do not understand the Gospel or the 
“modern mind.” If the “Word” and the “flesh” are to come into 
realistic and faith-creating encounter today, it seems highly im- 
portant that those who witness understand the meaning of both 
“Word” and “fiesh,” and the way in which they may become re- 
demptively related. 


Il 


It is not the chief burden of this paper to deal with the Gospel. 
C. H. Dodd and others have brought to our attention the fact that 
the great burden of the entire Bible and particularly of the New 
Testament is the Kerugma. It is the Good News, or Message, of the 
unprecedented action of God in Jesus Christ for the salvation of 
men. It is a message to be trumpeted forth with joy and power. The 
Old Testament is messianic from beginning to end, as A. B. David- 
son used to say. It looks forward. It speaks of the “chosen,” or 
“elected” people, whom God ordained to be the bearers of his 
redemption-revelation to the whole human race. The Old Covenant 
community was holy, that is “separated” to a special vocation 
among the nations. It was the laboratory in and through which God 
by means of the Law, the prophets, and the ceremonies of worship 
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schooled His people, and prepared them for the coming of the 
Messiah, and the fulfillment of the revelation. “In the fullness of 
time” the Messiah appeared, the very culmination of all that had 
gone on before. Through His life, teachings, death, resurrection 
and ascension Jesus Christ wrought a unique, once-for-all way of 
redemption which has efficacy always to expose man’s real pre- 
dicament and to effect his total remaking. By the power of the Holy 
Spirit all that Jesus Christ said and did are made inwardly effective 
and contemporaneous. 

The Church is the orbit of the Spirit’s operation in which the 
new life in Christ is not only at home, but in which it is nurtured 
into maturity. The Church is a part of the Gospel, the Good News, 
because it is God’s gift to men for their salvation, and it is the 
community of salvation and of destiny in the world. The Church 
is not an “extra” to the Christian faith; it is integral to it. Man is 
not saved in isolation as an individual; he is saved in community. 
Salvation in the Scriptures is both individual and social. 

The content of the Gospel is unchangeable, but its presenta- 
tion changes “with each succeeding generation and with varying 
conditions.” This Gospel is “true always and everywhere, or it is 
not a Gospel at all, or true at all,” as the late Dr. William Temple 
once wrote. It is Good News about God, “His nature and His 
action.” The God who created all things, and who constantly up- 
holds them by His sovereign power, is a God whose nature is love; 
He has acted lovingly on man’s behalf. As the Amsterdam Assem- 
bly’s message of the World Council of Churches put it—this world 
is in the hands of the living God whose will for it is wholly good. 
At the heart of all things is a living Person whose wisdom is “crea- 
tive, sustaining and directive; whose nature is love; whose will is 
goodness, truth, justice and righteousness.” This universe is not the 
product of a “fortuitous concourse of atoms”; indeed, it is meant 
to be a home for persons. And God has intervened in the human 
situation. He has done something for man which he could not do 
for himself, and he has introduced the principle of new life into the 
stream of history which is able to set man right and provide him 
with all the resources necessary for his restoration to sonship with 
God. 

The heart of that redemption is in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
and particularly in His Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection, As- 
cension, and Reigning Lordship. He not only assumed the human 
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situation by being born into it, and thus bringing God redemptively 
into life (Emmanuel); He also revealed the true pattern of human 
life (imago dei), won the victory over man’s besetting enemy (or 
enemies), took upon Himself vicariously man’s rebelliousness 
against God, and opened the way between God and man through 
His own initiative. By being raised from the dead, Jesus Christ was 
not only vindicated and His work “sealed” with power but he 
released the power by which the old life of man could be raised to 
new levels of possibility. And by His Ascension He took human 
life in its entirety into the “heavenly places” thus assuring man of 
the “resurrection of the Body and the life everlasting.” This Gospel 
is that “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” 

The Kingdom, or order, of God has come among men through 
and in Jesus Christ. It is the true world of reality into which men 
are admitted through the negative attitude of repentance, and the 
positive attitude of faith. The Church is the foretaste of the King- 
dom, the fountain—and spearhead—of God’s invading action into 
the world. It is a divine gift, the creation and habitation of the 
Spirit. It is the community of new life, the Body of Christ. 

The Gospel is Good News about eternal life. The power of 
the new life in Christ is not affected by the fact of death. Those 
who experience it have passed from death to life; they share even 
now the power of Christ’s resurrection. Human life is set within 
eternal dimensions by the resurrection of Christ. This is not mere 
“survival” of the old life, nor is it the “persistence” of personality 
through death; it is resurrection into new life through the power of 
the living Christ. It is a “risen” life given to those who “share” in 
Christ’s Death. While no man can imagine what lies in store for 
those who are in Christ, we may be assured that it will be a per- 
sonal life, a changed life, a life freed from limitations, and a life 
that will be “clothed upon” with the garments of perfection. 

The Gospel is also Good News about history. History is the 
stage upon which God is constantly at work perfecting His purpose. 
Through constant judgment, history is being winnowed, and its 
events are being used and overruled by God for His purpose. 
History is moving towards a climax, at the end of which Jesus 
Christ will be victorious, and God will be “all in all.” No human 
power, whether economic, political or social, however hostile it 
may be toward Christ, is ever autonomous and beyond the bounds 
of His omnipotent power and authority. Even the “Cyruses” of 
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history will at the last be found to have served the purposes of the 
Lord of history. The history of man is the history of his response 
to the constant activity of the God of history, whom man is con- 
stantly encountering. The Gospel is therefore Good News about 
the divine purpose of history, the continuous relation of God to 
history in judgment and in mercy, the centrality of the Christian 
community in the world community, the final triumph of Jesus 
Christ, and the ultimate consummation of all things in Jesus Christ. 

It is this full Gospel—so comprehensive in its sweep and so 
grand in its meaning—that the Church through its people must 
make relevant and crucial to mankind in every generation. And as 
generations differ, and some seem easier to reach for the Gospel 
than others, therefore, those who seek to communicate that Gospel 
must not only know that Gospel but they must also know expertly 
the man to whom we bring that Gospel. It is not enough to diag- 
nose the present situation to reveal its terrible condition. And it is 
not enough to merely preach the Gospel in the old words that once 
were meaningful to another generation and think we have really 
preached the Evangel. We must be both theologians and anthropo- 
logians! 

Ill 


This contemporary age has its own characteristics. While 
essential human nature, individual and corporate, has not changed 
since it began, its expressions take on new forms. There are new 
conditions of life which the evangelist must take into consideration 
as he deals with people in our time. 

The most conspicuous aspect of modern life which would 
startle the proverbial visitor from Mars is the development of theo- 
retical and applied science. Technology has brought about a great 
many changes in many parts of the world; and the end is not yet! 
Mechanical inventions have produced what Dr. David H. C. Read 
has termed “unique and catastrophic” changes in the world. They 
have relieved people of drudgery and released them from time- 
occupying tasks. This has made for more leisure, a leisure that is 
being occupied by mechanized and professional entertainment. 
They have brought added comforts to life, as well as relief from 
the fears of diseases and scourges which terrified the ancients. With 
the advent of the machine has come the industrial city with its 
masses of people who depend upon the machine for their work and 
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their livelihood. Old cultural patterns of rural and town life have 
become obsolete. The uprooted individual who is faced with isola- 
tion and even anonymity has found a measure of compensatory 
security by adhering to new social groups. The machine has © 
speeded up living conditions, and made life mobile. The added 
conveniences of life have been multiplied until they are taken for 
granted, and even expected in a normal standard of living. Science 
has taken on a rather significant authority in the light of what it 
has been able to do to make life easier and more “abundant.” 
Modern man lives in an environment of gadgets and comforts 
which make him harder to “reach.” 

Science has not only conquered nature, it has also provided 
modern man with new means of communication. Once it was quite 
an event to hear a sermon once a week; today people are literally 
bombarded with ideas—and pictures over the television channels— 
which are programmed by experts and executed with finesse and 
appeal. People today are seeing movies once or twice a week; whole 
nations are exposed to the same pictures whose characters and 
whose ideas become unconsciously a popular pattern to adopt. 
“Many of present-day values are derived from the cinema, and 
mass-entertainment is at work in the conditioning of men’s minds 
every day of the week” (Read). It may be true that modern man 
is being literally changed in outlook, interests, and mental processes 
into a different type of person from what he was in the days from 
the Reformation to Victorian times. 

And since science has been able to bring the whole world into 
our homes, modern man is confronted not merely with local news, 
but with global news which seems to have a bearing upon his exist- 
ence. The full fruit of applied science is being harvested in the 
release of atomic energy, and the fuller power of nature is being 
realized—either for good or for ill. Science, the “messiah” of the 
early twentieth century, is being revealed as a potential for man’s 
greater blessing or for his ruin. 

But science is not only the benevolent producer of secular 
goods and the liberator from ancient fears; it is also a way of think- 
ing about life and nature and history. It has happily dispelled many 
tyrannical illusions and untenable superstitions. It has put a tool 
into man’s hand, and it has also put a way of thinking into his 
mind. It has made modern man more secular through its provision 
of a “more abundant life” in terms of secular goods. It has also 
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made modern man more naturalistic or horizontal in his thinking 
about reality. While many of our great scientists are humble and 
indeed reverent men, because they are aware of the illimitable di- 
mensions of the reality with which they deal, the result in the 
popular mind has been the creation of the modern this-worldly 
man, who because of his faith in science to solve human problems, 
and because of his enjoyment of the benefits of applied science has 
grown away from religion as formerly interpreted. The secular man 
is quite at home in this world and is quite uninterested in the world 
or the life “beyond.” And the scientific man is quite impatient with 
reality which cannot be brought within the purview of use, of test 
and of measurement. 

For the evangelist, this presents a challenge. Indeed, there are 
ways of meeting the secular and the scientific man with the Gospel. 
It is possible to show these men the inadequacy of either goods or 
the scientific method in dealing with life and reality in their totality. 
Surely, man is more than a goods-consuming animal, however re- 
fined; and surely the dimensions of reality go beyond that which 
the scientific method is able to bring within the category of proof. 
And man is more than a scientific mechanism; he is a living person 
who ultimately cannot be satisfied with proven facts or a body sati- 
ated with the goods the machine can give. The evangelist is faced 
today with a world that is buzzing with a thousand appeals to mod- 
ern man, and he is faced with a mentality that has grown super- 
ficial and “flatlandish”; it seems no longer capable of or interested 
in thinking seriously or in a sustained way about the dimensions of 
height and depth. The appeal of money, of earthly security, of 
worldly power, of pleasure, is strong. And in some sections of the 
world, the drive for national integrity, racial justice, and economic 
necessities, are so immediate and imperious as to make any appeal 
of the Gospel seem irrelevant unless it takes these strong contem- 
porary this-worldly goals into account. The temptation of the 
evangelist today is one of the temptations of Jesus, namely, to give 
men bread! 

The Evangel must be proclaimed in a world that has been 
produced by the technological revolution, and the evangelist cannot 
escape the relation of the Gospel to this situation. Communism uses 
technology as a basis for its existence; in a sense, Communism’s rise 
is partially attributable to the industrial revolution and the con- 
trolled proletarian society of workers which Marx envisioned. 
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A great deal could be said about this aspect of our subject, 
and much is being written about it today. The great industrial cities 
are difficult to reach for the Gospel in our time. While some 
churches seem to be able to minister to the masses of industrial 
workers, by and large the Protestant Churches have lost contact 
with them and hav: become immured in a kind of middle-class 
ghetto, isolated from the masses. Ways will have to be found by 
which the Church whose Head was a Carpenter may become “in- 
digenous” to people. 


The church will have to wake up to the fact that it must learn 
to proclaim its Gospel in a technological age in which the machine 
is a major factor. And the Church will have to attempt the procla- 
mation of a Gospel set within the dimension of eternity in an age 
that has slowly and partially, if not fully, become time-bound and 
earth-bound. True, there are evidences to indicate that the author- 
ity of science and the secular conception of human welfare to cure 
man’s ills have been shattered in recent years, yet the spirit of 
science and secularism is still abroad. They do not make it im- 
possible for man to believe, but they do make it very hard for man 
to believe today. 


IV 


Another characteristic of modern culture is its widespread 
emancipation from organized religion and from accepted moral 
standards. One whole section of the treatise, Towards the Conver- 
sion of England, deals with “the drift from religion.” Conditions 
vary sharply from area to area, and from country to country. In 
spite of the increased church membership in the United States, it 
is a question as to whether this indicates a return to profound faith. 
The complaint is made in European countries that the Church 
seems to be separated from and irrelevant for many people. In 
these countries there is a “decline in church-going.” And in all 
western countries there is a decline in Christian moral standards. 
Professor Brunner in Christianity and Civilization writes of the 
alternative confronted by humanity as follows: the choice of “either 
continuing along this road of the modern age, the road of emanci- 
pation from the Christian truth which leads to the total effacement 
of anything truly human and perhaps even to its complete physical 
annihilation; or to go back to the source of justice, truth, and love 
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which is the God of justice, truth and love in whom only lies the 
power of salvation.” 

Some have called this generation “unprincipled.” Mass media 
communicate and make popular moral standards which deviate 
considerably from that of a former generation. Crime and sex are 
placarded before the public eye. Dishonesty and graft have been 
exposed in high places. All along the line there has been a slow 
deterioration of ethical standards, so that even the so-called double 
standard has become the single standard on a lower scale. The 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches indicated in the report 
of Section III that irresponsibility is rampant. Divorces have in- 
creased. Juvenile delinquency is a stubborn fact. And while vene- 
real disease is more easily controlled today by medical science, 
promiscuity has increased. Many individuals regard the law of self- 
preservation and self-expression as the highest law. Nothing must 
interfere with one’s “happiness”! A type of humanism is abroad 
which thinks of the good life in terms of life apart from any re- 
ligious sanction. 

Much of this moral deterioration is due to the effect of the 
war, when old restraints were dispensed with and “anything went.” 
Conditions were such that homes relaxed their discipline, due often 
to the absence of parents at war or work. The anonymity of city 
life where people could do as they pleased away from the critical 
eye of neighbors has given wide freedom to modern man. There is 
abroad a pagan philosophy of life which regards that as “right” 
which contributes to sensate happiness. Easy mobility of life, to- 
gether with the added attractions and appeals of the times, makes 
living a matter of “good times.” Old puritan standards have little 
appeal. And while modern man may not be so sophisticated as to 
say that “God is dead,” he lives as though it were so, except that 
on occasion he patronizes God with an occasional gift or visit to 
the Church. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult problems which the evangelist 
in our times confronts is that of a modern mentality which has 
become relativistic in its ethical thinking. What appeal can be made 
to persons whose concept of an absolute norm of judgment is prac- 
tically nil? 

The most predominant religious mood of our time is one of 
wistfulness following on the wave of a modern period of unchris- 
tian humanism. Now humanism has had Christian associations, but 
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classical humanism has been slowly denatured of its Christian con- 
tent. Through scientism and rationalism and secularism man has 
become more self-sufficient. He is “the measure of all things,” and 
the tendency today is to think of God in terms of His usefulness to 
human ends. According to popular surveys over ninety percent of 
the people in the United States believe in God. Yet it is a question 
as to whether this turn to God is motivated by a genuine desire to 
put God at the center of life, or by a specious desire to flee to God 
out of fear of atomic destruction. The contemporary atmosphere 
may indicate a spirit that is more friendly to religion, and it may 
also indicate a spirit of dread in the face of an ominous future. 
Victorian optimism and confidence in man’s ability have been 
staggered by two world wars but they still exist in new forms. Man 
still has faith that science can overcome the world and a confidence 
that some economic or political theory can shape the future. 

Suffice it to say that the Christian substance of the modern 
mind has been disintegrated so that there is widespread illiteracy 
even in the Church on even the simplest facts of the Christian faith. 
But deeper still, there is evident a drift from the organized religion 
of the Churches and the prevalence of a conception of religion that 
is man-centered. The rise of cults and sects is evidence of the fact 
that men are seeking religious satisfactions outside the old-line 
Churches. The rise of psychiatry and psychological cults aimed to 
solve man’s problems and heal his disordered mind are symptoms 
of a spiritual ailment which only a high religion can diagnose and 
cure. All of which sets the stage for the evangelist, if he knows how 
to approach the modern man. Old methods and old clichés will 
hardly impress the religious inquirer of our times. The Churches 
will have to learn again how to do evangelistic work on a primitive 
and mobile basis. 


Vv 


Of course, the political and economic situation makes mod- 
ern man uneasy. New constellations of international power have 
emerged in our time. Two have arisen and faded—temporarily. 
One of them—Communism—aims to liquidate or co-ordinate the 
Church. It also aims to unite and re-form the world in conformity 
with its philosophy. Communism is a totalitarian political and eco- 
nomic faith which feeds upon the weaknesses of democracy and the 
troubles of the masses. Communism has a creed, an ethos, a ritual, 
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a missionary passion and a world goal. Its devotees are fired with 
zeal. And they are constantly planning their strategy; they regard 
themselves as engaged in a “holy war.” 

Many a Christian fears Communism as the archenemy of the 
Christian faith. Whether he expresses himself on the matter or not 
he is constantly uneasy because of the Communist threat. The com- 
bination of political and economic power aimed at world domina- 
tion is not exactly a new phenomenon since there have been other 
would-be world dictators in history, yet in our time it takes on the 
character of a sinister threat. A political and economic system 
which assumes absolutist religious qualities is dangerous. And a 
great many people who are either tired of exercising their liberty, 
or desirous of having the state take care of them, provide the 
possible devotees by which such “statism” may succeed. The new 
god in some areas is the omnicomnetent state which “considers 
itself supreme in both wisdom and might, whose ethic appears to 
be one of expediency ... “Such a state demands absolute obedi- 
ence; it gives meaning to its citizens; and it becomes the determiner 
and teacher of truth.” While this type of state may not be in exist- 
ence in the United States, there is a spirit abroad among men which 
may make it possible, even here. With the individual becoming 
more and more dependent upon larger organizations for his liveli- 
hood, and becoming more and more insignificant in the face of 
mass populations, one can see how tempted he is to throw himself 
upon something larger than himself for security and significance. 

Since economic security is such an important factor in modern 
thinking, and since economic values are so highly prized in an 
industrial and secular society, it is easy to see how hard it is to 
make the Gospel—its values and its security—relevant and signifi- 
cant to modern man. For while he cannot live by bread alone, he 
is profoundly aware that unless he assures himself of bread he will 
not be able to live at all. And his secular life in his world has been 
made of supreme importance to him. It is for this reason that poli- 
tics has become so important for modern man. Politics and eco- 
nomics are today most intimately associated; the two cannot be 
dissociated from each other. It is in this world of new political 
tensions and faiths that the Evangel must be proclaimed. The 
Gospel has much to say about human history. There is reason, 
therefore, why Christian leaders have become concerned about 
these new political faiths in our time, and also about the rising 
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concern of man for economic and social justice. They are also con- 
cerned with the Christian view of history. The Amsterdam Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches devoted a great deal of time 
to the discussion of God’s Design and Man’s Disorder in the realm 
of international and social affairs. While the Council is not a po- 
litical or economic organization, it realized that the Gospel is con- 
cerned about any world system that in any way depersonalizes man, 
threatens his freedom to hear and preach the Gospel, or denies his 
right to believe and to openly profess his faith. The Church cannot 
be silent when any human being is offended against. It dare not be 
concerned merely about its own rights and freedom in Christ. The 
evangelist confronts a world that makes the preaching of the Gospel 
not merely a matter of delivering words, but of fighting a battle. 
Preaching the Gospel in many parts of the world is an heroic task 
which has made its martyrs. 


VI 


There are other factors in the modern world which affect the 
mind of modern man. Socially, he is uprooted. Millions of people 
have moved within the past few years. Homes are very unstable. 
The supporting framework of an old stable culture with its fixed 
institutions has been cracked. There is little community left in many 
places. “Power, profit, and pride” have taken on such proportions 
that the older community life has been shaken. As a result, the 
inner harmony of man has been replaced by a deep sense of 
anxiety. Family life which ought to provide for the individual sta- 
bility has been radically affected. The permanence of the marriage 
bond has been flouted. The crowding of people into mass centers 
of population has not been conducive to family living. The happi- 
ness cult has often displaced the law of marital fidelity. Man is de- 
personalized because he lacks community. The organic relation- 
ships with groups which give the individual status have given way 
and atomistic culture is the result. Man becomes anonymous, a 
being “without a face,” a candidate for deep neurosis. 

This has been called “the age of anxiety” (Horney). This is 
due to the social situation which is suffering terrific shocks in our 
time. Once more constant than it now is, it has been shattered at a 
great many points, as we have indicated. The “inner man” has 
become terribly uneasy and anxious in the face of radical social 
change. He feels helpless, frustrated, frightened. Having become 
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divorced from his spiritual anchorage, he is ill equipped to stand 
up and “take it” in the maelstrom of modern social chaos. Having 
trusted in his external environment and perhaps having hoped for 
“salvation” from an improved economic situation, he is now frus- 
trated as he sees his secular ideas being ruthlessly challenged by 
new political faiths without and being disastrously wrecked by in- 
ward collapse within. His superficial life is suffering judgment. In 
the words of Lewis Mumford, “Let the historic roots of a culture 
be plowed up, let the dust storms scatter the loose soil, and what 
is left is bare surface of non-historic experience which will not sus- 
tain human life or thought.” 


This surface life, lacking deep roots in the eternal, is causing 
many of our nervous ailments. It is the cause of much despair and 
frustration. It is the forerunner of nihilism. On the other hand, it 
may become the cause of a superman complex. Man, feeling him- 
self trapped, will seek desperately to escape. Escapism may take 
two directions: inward withdrawal, or outward activism, leading 
even to violence. In any case, what modern man feels is an isola- 
tion for the “source and succor” of life which alone gives meaning. 
The “wasteland” of his soul is experienced in his spiritual impo- 
tence to bring forth any fruit of positive faith and hope and love. 
This “void” (Tillich) or emptiness in his soul is the anguish of 
many a modern man. This condition is indeed man’s peril, indi- 
vidual and corporate. The parable of the empty house is relevant 
to our time. Unless this empty house is filled with proper tenants, 
it may be inhabited by demons whose sole aim is destruction. 


Whoever hopes to proclaim the Gospel to this age will have 
to know the modern mind which has become a victim of revolu- 
tionary social changes which have breached our semi-stable order. 
And he will have to apply the spirit of pathos and of sympathy and 
of deep understanding if he would enter into the mind of this age. 
Empathy alone will unlock many a mind of this generation. 


Vil 


Much could be said here about modern education and the 
mentality of the age. Granting that Christian truth is “in order to 
goodness,” to salvation and all that it implies, there nevertheless is 
something about Christian truth that is an end in itself and not a 
means. God may give himself in Christ for our redemption, but that 
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does not make God the servant of man. Christian truth has an in- 
strumental character but it is not only so. 

Today much education is pragmatic and utilitarian. It is called 
a “method of adjustment.” The emphasis is upon the present, and 
not upon the past, upon the temporal and not upon the eternal. 
Truth is apt to be regarded as relative and constantly changing in 
the interest of progress. There is nothing fixed; therefore whatever 
we hold as truth is tentative. Since there is nothing that is absolute, 
it is impossible and even immoral to ask people to commit them- 
selves to anything that is final. “Spiritual values” are to be inter- 
preted as inherent in the natural situation. The cult of objectivity 
is the result. Modern man knows many facts; indeed, he is a 
specialist in many areas of knowledge. But he lacks wisdom, and 
he lacks that integration of his knowledge which alone makes it a 
power. The mere knowledge of facts or the development of highly 
developed skills cannot be the basis for purposeful and meaningful 
living. The scientific spirit and the inductive method stress means 
at the expense of ends. 

Many of these emphases were part of a necessary revolt 
against the formal education of a former generation. But when they 
are allowed to become dominant they shape man’s mind to a dan- 
gerous degree. Not all modern education, to be sure, has suc- 
cumbed to the pragmatic and naturalistic emphasis, but all too 
much of it has created a mentality that distrusts tradition, neglects 
the humanities, and fragments knowledge. It makes for an informed 
mind, a scientific attitude, and a skillful training, but it fails to pro- 
duce the man of spiritual wisdom who possesses personal integrity! 

Educators are aware of this problem today, and they are re- 
vamping the curricula of schools at all academic levels. Even so, 
the evangelist who seeks to bring the Gospel to those brought up 
in the atmosphere of so-called modern education has to reckon 
with a mentality that is not accustomed to thinking about the pro- 
founder issues of life. (It is a practical mind.) Besides, he cannot 
take for granted that those educated in modern schools will know 
much about classical studies or the humanities which heretofore 
were carriers of a rich Christian content. 


Vill 


These, then, are some of the characteristics of this age and of 
the mind of modern man. It is inevitable that man should be af- 
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fected by the situation which he has helped to create and in which 
he finds himself. Professor Kenneth Latourette has given us a long 
list of the problems of our time: revolution, decline of western 
peoples, freeing of subject peoples, the growing power of the nation 
state, suffering and uncertainty, the search for security, overstrain 
and weariness, racial and communal tension and conflict, decay of 
old religions, and growth of new religions. He adds that this is a 
fluid and urgent world, and one in which there exists both harsh- 
ness and kindness. While all of these problems are not found in 
equal proportion or intensity in the United States, they are never- 
theless sensed. 

One of the finest descriptions of the agitations of the modern 
mind has been given to us by H. H. Farmer of Cambridge in his 
book, The Servant of the Word. In the last chapter, he sets forth 
what he believes these conditions in which man lives today have 
produced in “the contemporary mind.” He lists: the hollow sense 
of the futility and meaninglessness of human existence; the sense 
of personal insignificance; the yearning for security; the shocked 
awareness of the forces of evil and unreason in the world; the need 
for an absolute norm of conduct. To meet these, he strongly urges 
a type of teaching-preaching which will interpret Christian doc- 
trine to people in simple terms. The Gospel affirms a divine purpose 
for history; it bestows upon persons the highest possible signifi- 
cance; it offers the reality of Providence for personal insecurity; it 
proclaims a love of God through the Cross that is not glib and 
easy; it provides a norm of conduct through the unique Person of 
Jesus Christ. 

Contrary to what one may think, the modern situation offers 
the evangelist a rare opportunity to preach the Gospel. Seldom has 
a situation presented more of a challenge to those whose business 
it is to witness to the Christian faith. But to witness with relevance, 
strategy and effectiveness, the evangelist will need to observe sev- 
eral things. 

For one thing, he will have to know the Gospel as a personal 
experience. It is not enough in these days to repeat the grand old 
phrases in which the Gospel was once set. These words are neces- 
sary containers of the Christian faith, but the present-day evangelist 
will have to watch his use of this inherited vocabulary. The old 


terms, like “sin,” “ 
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salvation,” “justification,” etc., are well and 


good, but they are to be carefully and even sparingly used. It is the 
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realities for which they stand which will have to be made clear to 
people of this generation. Words do not produce reality; reality pre- 
cedes words. 

This does not provide the evangelist with any escape from 
hard thinking. He will need to be an expert in Christian theology, 
so expert that he can use the vocabulary of “the common man” to 
make the ancient theology plain. Evangelism all too often has been 
associated with shoddy theological thinking. That day has come 
to an end! No amount of emotional feeling can make up for a 
lack of sound theological thinking. 

And the evangelist will have to understand this present age 
by identifying himself with it without surrending his Christian in- 
tegrity. Jesus was most human; in fact, many were offended by 
his lowliness. He knew what was in the heart of man by the incar- 
national process. The great preachers lived with people; they 
“steeped” themselves in common humanity. Thus, they were able 
to talk man’s language and secure his confidence. They knew the 
human heart from the inside. Many a Christian becomes so good 
that he not only isolates himself from common humanity, but 
makes himself offensive to people. This moral “goodness” of the 
Pharisee provides no point of contact with people. The identifying 
process also demands that the Christian evangelist know what 
men today are reading, and about what they are talking. The 
evangelist will read the newspapers and the latest books. He will 
keep his “ears to the ground” to hear what is going on. The min- 
ister who makes himself invisible on weekdays, will no doubt be 
incomprehensible on Sundays! This is love-in-action, the kind 
which Jesus incarnated. The evangelist will also be on hand when 
the crucial experiences take place in people’s lives. It is then that 
hearts are literally “plowed up” and made fallow soil for the sow- 
ing of the seed of the Word of God. 

Further, effective witness takes place when the need of man 
meets the Word of God. This does not mean that we will always 
be seeking to give man what he wants. Much preaching today 
caters too much to man’s desire for “peace of mind” and. “power 
of personality.” This is an unwarranted use of God for human 
ends. Yet, man is a religious being, who does not really know 
what he wants and needs. The Gospel reveals to man what he 
really wants and needs, and provides him with the resources to 
begin his venture of faith. Surely the Word of creation and the 
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Word of redemption are related, but we must make sure that our 
witness to the Gospel does not merely give man what he thinks 
he wants. The Gospel is a mirror which reveals man to himself 
as he is, as it is a power that provides man with resources to 
become a child of God. In a real sense, the Gospel does provide 
man with what he needs to become truly human. 

A final caution onght to be sounded: The evangelist of our 
day ought to be careful lest he be too censorious. While there 
is a place for straight talking to some people, it is still difficult 
to reach men effectively with the Gospel except through the 
spirit of compassion. Jesus came not to condemn but to save. 
Seldom do people enter the Kingdom through intellectual argu- 
ment or through violent tactics. People may be more foolish than 
criminal. Most men are like sheep who go astray “sheepishly” and 
through the lust of appetite. True, there are prodigals who defiantly 
leave “Home.” But even they are not won through condemnation 
but through the love of the Father. After all, every man must 
be his own self-condemner and his own self-committer. This gener- 
ation has been badly treated, and it needs sympathetic understand- 
ing. There is guilt enough abroad without the evangelists piling it 
on the more. Men are all dimly aware of their guilt; what they need 
is to understand it and confess it in the face of a sufficient and 
understanding mercy. After all, the Gospel is Good News! And it 
is Good News alone that will produce in men the will to be good. 

Nor dare the evangelist forget that he, too, is a forgiven sinner 
and that he must speak the truth in love. He, too, is being judged 
even as he judges. Further, he belongs to the Christian community 
which dares not stand over against sinful man as though it were 
holy. The Church has much of which to repent these days, and 
often its witness is impotent because it is not willing to admit its 
guilt and its shame. The world will hardly listen to the fine words 
of an evangelist or Church if the witness is made in pride. Little has 
been said in this paper about the place of the Church in witnessing 
to this generation. The modern mind, whatever may be its faults, 
still thinks highly regarding what the Church should be and do. Any 
attempt to reach the modern mind with the Gospel will first of all 
call the Church and the evangelist to repentance and to humility. 
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The More Excellent Way, by George A. Turner. Winona Lake, 
Ind.: Light and Life Press, 1952. 292 pages. $3.00. 


The chief purpose of The More Excellent Way is to find out 
if Wesley’s teaching about Christian perfection is biblical. Apart 
from brief studies of holiness and related ideas in Hebrew thought 
in general and the Greek ideal of perfection, the book gives itself 
to this task. From the standpoint of its central objective it is com- 
prehensive, scholarly, fair without being dogmatic, and clear and 
readable. It is too technical for the average layman but not for the 
average preacher. Every minister in the holiness movement should 
read it. The wealth of information which it provides will stimulate 
his preaching on this great subject. Furthermore, every Christian 
minister should become familiar with its content. In doing so he 
will become conversant with one of the important doctrines of the 
Christian church and an interpretation of it which has been a sig- 
nificant force in the progress of the Christian religion. 

Moving from this general consideration of the book, I mention 
three criticisms. First, I wish that Dr. Turner had dealt more fully 
with the function of the baptism with the Holy Spirit in entire sanc- 
tification as set forth both by the New Testament and Wesley. (See 
pp. 103-110, 159, 164, 165, and 171.) Second, I do not believe 
that the saved “have the alternative of either (a) maintaining the 
‘status quo,’ or (b) going on to perfection” (p. 113). There are 
not two routes to heaven—the saved and the sanctified—and one 
cannot choose the former and lower when he is fully aware of the 
latter and higher. Wesley appears to teach this especially in his 
sermon on “The More Excellent Way” but it is not the teaching of 
the New Testament. Third, I think that Dr. Turner’s discussion of 
the phrase “sinless perfection” is confusing. When this phrase is 
carefully defined, I believe that it can and should be used at times. 
Moreover, I also insist that both the First Epistle of John and 
Wesley when properly understood believe in or imply its use (pp. 
81 and 188). These and other criticisms of Dr. Turner’s positions 
and interpretations which I might make are minor in character and 
have to do chiefly with differences as to emphasis and terminology 
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and not as to the fundamentals of the doctrine of entire sanctifi- 
cation. 

On the side of its assets, there are many insights as to the truth 
of holiness and entire sanctification in this volume. In no other 
book have I found the basic meanings of holiness in the Old Testa- 
ment—radiance, separation, and purity—so clearly set forth (p. 
24). Again, in his conclusions as to the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment in this field, he wisely defines a perfect man as characterized 
by moral integrity, sincerity, and loyalty to Jehovah (p. 38). Also, 
there is an excellent statement as to Paul’s teaching on entire sanc- 
tification in Romans (p. 90). The author gives a brief but compre- 
hensive and adequate summary of the New Testament teaching on 
Christian perfection (p. 113). Two excellent outlines of Wesley’s 
position on sanctification are presented (p. 173). I like the state- 
ment that although Wesley stressed especially the Bible in his expo- 
sition of the doctrines of the Christian church, he also made a place 
for reason, his own experience, and the experience of others (p. 
219). The author of this book correctly argues that Wesley’s teach- 
ing as to sanctification is scriptural on these grounds: (1) Wesley 
knew the Greek of the New Testament, (2) no one in his day re- 
futed him, and (3) he accepted the Bible meaning as a rule (p. 
220). Wesley’s middle of the road position as to the theology of 
entire sanctification is set forth in an especially striking way (p. 
273). And finally, the volume is so well documented that it pro- 
vides one of the best bibliographies on holiness and entire sanctifi- 
cation that I have ever seen. 

STEPHEN S. WHITE 





My Servants the Prophets, by Edward J. Young. Grand Rapids: 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1952. 231 pages. 
$3.00. 


Edward J. Young is well known for the scholarly works that 
he has published. This latest book is no exception to the high qual- 
ity of his work. It is a little heavier reading than the average evan- 
gelical student is accustomed to read. Where some less. studious 
minister might consider this work tedious, the scholar who is far 
from conservatism will be attracted to the writings of Dr. Young. 
One of the great hindrances to conservatism during the past quarter 
of a century or more has been the fact that young men in liberal 
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schools are seldom introduced to sound conservative books. Part 
of this is due to the bias of theological professors, but much of it 
is due to the fact that conservative scholars have not produced and 
published works of a high quality. In Young we have a man who 
is rapidly gaining recognition among theological scholars generally. 
This is bound to encourage young men to believe that the conserva- 
tive position is worthy of thoughtful consideration. 


My Servants the Prophets is a discussion of the origin of the 
prophetic institution rather than a discussion either of the lives or 
the works of the prophets. The thesis of the book is that Old Testa- 
ment prophecy originated with God, not man. Contemporary 
thought has emphasized the human element in prophecy and the 
corresponding historical situation to which the prophet addressed 
himself. Dr. Young demonstrates that he is thoroughly familiar 
with what the best scholars have written on the subject, but he 
shows the reasonableness of the conservative position. 


The ministry of the prophets is traced back to the prophetic 
manifesto of Moses in Deuteronomy eighteen. From this beginning, 
prophecy was recognized as a special gift from God. The term Seer 
emphasized the method by which the revelation was received, but 
it had to do with the same prophetic institution. 

The fact that the spirit came upon each prophet individually 
does not rule out the association of prophets in a relationship 
known as “the sons of the prophets.” Their common interest in the 
preservation of the theocratic ideal in the nation bound them to- 
gether. While modern scholars conceive of the prophets as ecstatic 
shamans and diviners connected with the primitive cult, Young 
shows them to be representatives of God calling the people back 
to the observance of the law which had been revealed. The unique 
revelation of God was of such importance that the prophet was 
inspired to write his predictions for future generations to read. In 
this way prophecy becomes God’s message to man. 

JAMES WHITWORTH 





The First Epistle of John, by Robert S. Candlish. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, n.d. 577 pages. $5.95. 


Publishers have long been aware of the revival of conservative 
Biblical scholarship and many are alert enough to act accordingly. 
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Zondervan has rendered a real service in making available again 
this exposition by a popular Scottish preacher of the mid-nineteenth 
century. The volume is very well printed and bound in a format 
worthy of its contents. 

The author possesses remarkable spiritual insight, writes in a 
very readable style, and infuses enough of the hortatory to make 
the volume eminently practical to the average Christian reader. We 
do not have enough solid expository preaching today and the issu- 
ance of a volume like this should do much to stimulate preachers 
to be more Scriptural and laymen to be better students of the Word 
of Life. 

GeorGE A. TURNER 





The Typology of Scripture, by Patrick Fairbairn. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, n.d. 481 pages. $6.95. 


Fairbairn’s two volumes on typology have been combined in 
one handy size volume and will be a boon to lovers of the Word. 
This deals with a long neglected theme in Biblical studies, one 
which the current revival in Biblical theology should stimulate. 
Fairbairn’s treatment of this difficult and important theme is thor- 
ough, sound, and judicious. It will be especially helpful to younger 
students of the Bible and the older ones will come to it for new 
insights and enlarged perspectives. 

GEorRGE A. TURNER 





The Biblical Illustrator. Philippians-Colossians, by Joseph S. Exell. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1952. 697 pages. $4.95. 


The publishers have undertaken no small task in reprinting, 
in fifty-seven volumes, what is reputed to be the largest collection 
of homiletical material ever published. Compiled and edited origi- 
nally by Joseph S. Excell, The Biblical Illustrator now appears in 
modern format, with enlarged type, its contents unaltered. Here are 
gathered together, from the writings of a multitude of outstanding 
Bible students and pulpiteers, not only appropriate sermon outlines, 
but homiletically condensed sermons on every passage in the Bible. 
Each passage receives illumination from the works of men like 
Spurgeon, Maclaren, Alexander Whyte, James Orr, Jowett, and 
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Bishop Moule. Such volumes are a rich source of sermon ideas and 
materials. They should help to keep a man’s preaching Bible- 
centered. Like all helps of this kind, however, they need to be used 
suggestively, not followed slavishly. Rightly used they will be of 
solid value to preachers of limited library resources. Perhaps some 
student will in time revise the new edition to include excerpts from 
the writings of more recent men. The volume in hand (Phil.-Col.) 
is a handsome, well-bound book that will grace the library of any 
preacher. 


JAMES D. ROBERTSON 





The Catholic Mind Through Fifty Years, edited by Benjamin L. 
Masse, S. J. New York: The America Press, 1952. xxii plus 
681 pages. $5.00. 


This volume makes available more than 100 articles and ad- 
dresses which have appeared from time to time in the Roman 
Catholic periodical, The Catholic Mind, since it began publication 
in 1903. It sets forth twentieth-century Catholic thinking on a 
variety of subjects which expound the social doctrine of the Roman 
Church. The table of contents divides the 104 studies into twenty 
subjects, such as, “Belief and Practice,” “Church Unity and Inter- 
faith Relations,” “Catholics and American Democracy,” “Religion 
and Education,” “Catholic Charities,” “The Catholic Press,” “Sex, 
Marriage and the Family,” “Ethico-Social Questions,” “Church 
and State,” “Science and Religion,” “Economic Society,” “War 
and Peace,” and so forth. A carefully prepared index adds value 
to the volume as a source book on Roman Catholic thought during 
the last fifty years. 


WILLIAM M. ARNETT 





South of Freedom, by Carl T. Rowan. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1952. 270 pages. $3.50. 


Carl T. Rowan is a Negro born in Tennessee and brought up 
in McMinnville, Tennessee. A V-12 student in the Navy, he served 
in the Pacific theater of the war. After the war he completed his 
college work at Oberlin College and obtained his M.A. degree from 
the University of Minnesota. Since then he has been a reporter for 
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the Minneapolis Morning Tribune. In 1951 he was designated 
Minneapolis’ “outstanding young man.” 

South of Freedom is Carl Rowan’s description of a 6000 mile 
tour of the South during which he studies changes in racial rela- 
tions that have taken place since his boyhood days in Tennessee. 
In the first part of the book he describes scenes long familiar to 
him, but now viewed through the eyes of a “colored boy.” 

The trip back into the “new” South begins with Rowan’s re- 
turn to McMinnville, where he finds little change for the better. 
Mr. Rowan journeys to other towns in Tennessee, to Washington, 
D. C., through Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and other 
Southern states. Wherever he goes he is faced with Jim Crow laws. 
In an attempt to circumvent these regulations he would reserve 
rooms or Pullman space over the telephone, but usually to no avail; 
for in applying in person for the reservation no record would be 
found. On those occasions when he succeeded in making reserva- 
tions, hurried changes would sometimes send him to the coach 
immediately behind the engine. 

Mr. Rowan found on his travels that not only was “Jim 
Crowism” not dead, but that it was as strong as ever in many 
places. He discovered also that “Whites” were not alone responsi- 
ble for the situation; there was an element within the Negro popu- 
lation itself supporting segregation. These in the main are the 
Negroes who have “made theirs,” and made it by exploiting segre- 
gation. It is this group who cry, “We would rather be left alone; 
we want our own schools,” etc. The author points out that since 
certain Negro editors are of this group it is their viewpoint that is 
often quoted to prove that the Negro is better off under segregation. 

No review can do justice to this masterpiece of report. Every 
person interested in better racial relations should read this book 
and see what segregation is like as viewed through the eyes of a 
Negro. It is true that Mr. Rowan put himself into situations which 
deliberately involved the wrath of some whites in the South. He no 
doubt could have gone quietly through his entire journey if he had 
carefully avoided all Jim Crowism. But then the raw sore would 
remain uncovered. Read this book and segregation will have a new 
meaning for you. 


Cecit B. HAMANN 
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Flame for the Altar, by William Ward Ayer. Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1952. 198 pages. $2.50. 


These messages on revivalism deal with the need of revival, 
the present situation, and the method to be used. They are timely 
and stimulating. 





The Second Epistle to Timothy, by H. C. G. Moule. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1952. 180 pages. $2.25. 


The chapters constitute short devotional studies on the dying 
letter of St. Paul. Bishop Moule states in the preface that he took 
up “this heart-moving Epistle with the single intention of expound- 
ing it after the manner of a ‘Bible Reading,’ . . . in quest of divine 
messages for heart and life.” 





Rays of Messiah’s Glory, by David Baron. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, n.d. 274 pages. $2.95. 


The author in tracing the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament sheds new light on the New Testament account of 
Christ’s advent. Not only a valuable aid to Bible study but a worthy 
addition to devotional literature. A Zondervan reprint. 





1,001 Sermon Illustrations and Quotations, by Geikie, Cowper, and 
others. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1952. 116 pages. 
$1.75. 


A brief collection of illustrations, quotations, texts, proverbs, 
and poems on a variety of topics. 





The Gospel According to Isaiah, by John Calvin. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953. 133 pages. 
$2.00. 


A series of seven sermons on the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
A highly significant treatment of the glory and the humiliation of 
Christ. 
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The Bible Hand Book, by Joseph Angus. Grand Rapids: Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1952. 837 pages. $5.95. 


A reprint of a volume much used by Bible students of other 
years, and which still may be employed with great profit. Treats of 
such matters as the languages and text of the Bible, the growth of 
the Canon, Biblical inspiration, and principles of Biblical inter- 
pretation. 





A Short History of the Jewish People, rev. and enl., by Cecil Roth. 
London: East and West, 1953. 476 pages. 30s ($4.20). 


The original edition of this book was published in 1936 and 
has been translated into French, German, and Hebrew. Roth tells 
the story of the Jewish people against their social and literary back- 
ground. 





Right and Wrong, by Martin Buber. London: S.C.M. Press, 1952. 
62 pages. 6s ($.85). 


The interpretation of five psalms (12, 14, 82, 73, 1) “in- 
tended to make clear what they have to say to or about the differ- 
ence between mere conscious being and true existence as the near- 
ness of God. It may therefore be described as an essay in existential 
exegesis.” From the Forward. 





World Crises and the Prophetic Scriptures, by Wilbur M. Smith. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1952. 384 pages. $3.00. 


A sane and timely presentation from the conservative view- 
point of the Word of God in its relation to present-day world 
affairs. 





Logic and Language (First and Second Series), by Anthony Flew. 
Oxford: B. Blackwell, 1952, 1953. 2 volumes. $5.46. 


These two volumes are comprised of essays dealing with the 
recent linguistic developments in philosophy and have been written 
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for the layman in plain untechnical and unsymbolic English in an 
attempt to introduce him to the best work done in this field of 
philosophy. 





Notes on Wesley's Forty-four Sermons, by John Lawson. London: 
Epworth, 1952. 291 pages. 7s ($1.00). 


A handy reference book, well indexed, and an indispensable 
guide to the complete understanding of Wesley’s forty-four ser- 
mons. 





Reason and Anti-Reason in Our Time, by Karl Jaspers. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1952. 96 pages. $2.00. 


A volume dealing with the inter-relation of Reason and Com- 
munication in man’s yearning for fulfillment in the realization of the 
Eternal, the One. 
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